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New York's Underground Railway 


By EARL W. MAYO 


A popular article telling how the Rapid Transit road is to be made 
and what it will be. With plans, portraits, and original illustration. 


The Gutenberg Anniversary 


By THEODORE L. DE VINNE 


The inventor of printing died 500 years ago. German cities this spring celebrate 
4% the anniversary. Mr. De Vinne, head of the famous artistic printing firm, the 
DeVinne Press, tells of the invention of printing and Gutenberg’s career. Illustrated. 


The Ancient Hebrew People 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


The. first of a series of articles about the Life and 
Literature of the Hebrews in the Old Testament times. 


The Stickit Minister's Love Story 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


“The Stickit Minister” made Mr. Crockett famous. 
In this charming story he returns to the early subject. 


"Shakespeare : : V.—The London Stage 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE 


The Fifth Part of Mr. Mabie’s series. Illustrated 
with rare portraits and reproductions of old drawings. 


The Church in the Large Town 


By J. CLEVELAND CADY 


A church architect’s view of what such churches 
should be. With several beautiful pictures. 


How the Russian Moujik Lives 
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A careful study of Russian peasant life, with 
many photographs from the actual life. 
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to say imitators—that she has made. There are probably books to the number of a dozen 
which have been written on lines so similar to those which characterize ‘How to Know 
the Wild. Flowers’ that they amount to an infringement of intellectual copyright. But 
our author still keeps at the head of the procession, nor can anybody take away from | 
her the title to priority which she holds. To many grateful ‘Americans, young and old, | 
| she ts the Columbus who pioneered the way for them to a new world of loving intimacy 

with the flowers and the ferns..-—BROOKL¥N TIMES. | 


| “Mrs. PARSONS ought to be proud of the large number of followers—one ts tempted 
| 
| 


A NEW EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES 


HOW TO KNOW the WILD FLOWERS 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. With 48 
full-page colored plates by Exsie SHaw, and 110 full-page illustrations by 
MARION SATTERLEE. 60th Thousand. Crown 8vo. $2.00 wez. 


This new edition has been enlarged, revised, and entirely reset, the illustrations 
have been remade, and it has in addition 48 full-page colored plates from drawings 
by Miss Etste SHAw made especially for this edition. Ze Nation says: “ Every 
flower-lover who has spent weary hours puzzling over a botanical key in the efforts to 
name unknown plants, will welcome this satisfactory book, which stands ready to lead 
him to the desired knowledge by a royal road. The book is well fitted to the need of 
many who have no botanical knowledge and yet are interested in wild flowers.” 


“Here are new colors and new beauties held up to those who see well already, with new eyes for those who cannot 
see at all."—New York Times. 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Native Ferns. By FRANCES THEODORA 
PARSONS (Mrs. Dana). With 144 full-page illustrations, and 6 full-page illustrations from 


photographs. Crown 8vo, $1.50 wet. 

“* Of the ferns, as the flowers, she writes as one who not only knows but loves them. The charm of her fern-book 
is as irresistible and pervading as is the charm of nature itself. This gifted and enthusiastic naturalist knows the 
ferns literally ‘ like a book,’ and her book makes the first lesson of the novice in the lore of fern-life an easy and a 
delightful task.”"—New York Mail and Express. 

“ This isa notably thorough little volume. The text is not voluminous, and even with its many full-page illustra- 
tions the book is small; but brevity, as we are glad to see so many writers on nature learning, is the first of virtues in 
this field. . . . The author of ‘ How to Know the Ferns’ has mastered her subject, and she treats of it with authority.” 

—New York Tribune. 


By the Same Author: According to Season 


Talks about the Flowers in the Order of their Appearance in the Woods and Fields. 


“Mrs. Dana writes always of the flowers as one who sincerely loves them. The happy phrases that escape her are 
those which love alone could have inspired. The charm of this book is pervading and enduring as is the charm of 
nature.”"—New York Times. l6mo, 75 cents. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New York City 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges schools, 
and families. Advises arents about schools. 

M. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Yhe National Conserva- 
tory, 23 W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 
A thorough for the stage and 


€ PACKARD : 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


E. Street, Cor. 4th Avenue, N. Y. 


Phone 101-18 


“ The School that Makes a Specialty of Each Student.” 


BOOKKEEPING, 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
RAPID CALCULATION, 
COMMERCIAL LAW, 


For nearly half a century this school has enjoyed the 
confidence ot the business communit y—and has enriched 
that community by contributing from its graduates 
thousands who are prowunent along all lines of industrial 


platform. F.F. Mackay, Director. Ciasses PENMANSHIP, and financial activity. 
uly 2d-August 10th. Private instruction all |] SHORTHA branches tor earnest young men and women. Ask for 
thee year. Send for prospectus. TYPE WRITING. catalogue. Students may enter at any time. 
merican and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency.—Supplies Colleges, Schools, Germany New Jersey 


and Families with Profe: ssors., Teachers, 
Tutors, and Governesses, resident or visil- 
ing, American or Foreign. Parents 
in choice of schools. Mrs. M. J. YOU NG- 
F ULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN Ageacy 


Tutors, governesses. 
Best Schools recommended, 3 FE. 4 St., N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School ii). 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and S6th Streets, New Vork 


9. INDUSTRIAL 
St. Martha’s 
for girls of good character. |} Bronxville. N.Y. 


Under the care of the SISTERS OF ST. 
JOSEPH OF NAZARETH (Episcopal). 


California 
The address of 
THE THACHER SCHOOL 
is Nordhoff (Southern) California. 


Connecticut 


BLACK HALL SCHOOL 


Black Hall, Conn 
For a limited number of boys. "Individual 
care and traning combined with class work. 
C BARTLETT, Principal. 


Woodside Seminary. 
Every advantage for young ladies. 
Refined surroundings. ~ymnasi- 
um. Healthful and beautiful 
situation. Send for illus. circular. 
Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 

dartford. 

To Mothers Going Abroad 

The Woodside Nature-school for little girls. 
Age, seven to twelve. Time, June to Sept. 
For particulars, address as above. 


THE RECTORY SCHOOL 


New Milford, ——% County, Conn. 
Head-master, Harvey Taylor, formerly 
of Pomfret, Conn. 


McLEAN SEMINARY 


FOR GIRLS. College Preparatory. Eng- 
lish and Special Elective Courses. Art, 
Music. For particulars address 


Rev. J. B. McLEAN, Simsbury, Ct. 
Illinois 


' Day and Boardi 
ASCHAM School for Girls 
HALL. ee 4746 Ave.. 


( ‘ertificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wel- 
esley. Bryn Mawr Scholarship for entrance 
examination obtained by a pupil June, 187. 
University of Chicago examinations civen 
quarterly atthe school. Primary, Academic, 
College and Speci ‘Courses. 


Miss Kate Byam Martina "Miss Lina Moxley 
Iowa 

7 Des Moines, 566 Fifteenth St. _ 

Miss Clarke’s School 


Certificate admits to Vassar. Smith, Wells, 
and Woman's College ot Baltimore. Ger- 
man the language of the home. 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
Mrs. Mary B. Wu LARD, Principal. 

A School for Modern Languages, 
Literature, and History 
Regular Courses in German and French. 
Graduation in two years. Fourteenth year 
costes September 26th, 1900. Party sails Aug. 
9 in order to take the Summer Vacation Trip 
to Oberammergau and the Paris Exposition. 
Christmas Vacation in Russia. For Circulars 
address Miss Rusy the Temple, 
Chicago, or the Principal, Motz Str. 65, Berlin. 


Maryland 
Chevy Chase 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Suburb of Washington. 
French the language of the house. 
Mile. L. M. BOULBPGNY, 
Chevy Chase P. O., Md. 


Massachusetts 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OF 


Harvard University 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


An Undenominational School of 
Theology 


Announcement for 1900-01 Now Ready 


Massachusetts, Norton. 28 miles for’ foston. 
; or Young 
W heaton Seminary ‘yy 
66th year begins Sept. 19. oe College 
preparatory, with advanced courses for hi ~ 
school graduates and others not wishing full 
college course. Art and music. mnasium, 
tennis, golt, etc, Beautifully valthfuliy 
situated. For circular, address the President, 
Rev. SAMUEL COLE, 1).D 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE, Worcester, Mass. 
Courses of study in Mechanical. Civil, and 
Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 2v00- 
page catalogue, showin Se - 
cured by graduates d free. '¥xpenses 
ow. tid year. |. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


New Jersey 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


(14 M. rrom New VYorx) 


Dwight School 


FOR GIRLS 


MISS CREIGHTON 
Principals Wiss FARRAR 


Montclair Military Academy 


Montclair, N. /. 


Especially « ordial reiations with 
’rinceton. 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 


GERLACH ACADEMY 
BRIELLE, MONMOUTH CO., N. J. 


_ Military Boarding School, situated 
in one of the loveliest spots on the Jersey 
shore. Prepares for American and Euroreas 
universitics 
We will take care of your boys 
during your visit to Paris. 


New York 


ELLS COLLEGE, Aurora, N. Y. 
Wells College aims to be thorough in the 
efficiency and cultural value of its instruction. 
It was founded in 1868 by Henry Wells, Esq. 
(originator ot Wells-Fargo Express Co.), and 
subsequently the recigsent of gifts from him 
and from Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. The spirit 
of Wells College is progressive: its courses 
ot study have been broadened. and its stand- 
ard for entrance and gr: iduation raised until 
now it is among the foremost in its educa- 
tional facilities. Young women who intend 
taking a college course are invited to send 
for prospectus; or, u posstbee, make a per- 
sonal mspection. Addre 
Wittiam Wate nS. “Ph.D. President. 


Piatt’s School 


UTICA, N. Y. 
The next term begias Thursday, April 4, 1900 


Pennsylvania 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss Fioxrence Batowtn, Principal. Within 
nine years more than one hundred pupils have 
entered Bryn Mawr College trom this school. 
Diploma given in both General and Coilege- 
Preparatory Courses. ine, fireproof stone 
building. 25 acres be autiful grounds. For 
circular address the Secretary. 


French a 


nd 
Miss Gordon’s engiss schoot 
4112 Spruce St., Phila- 
For Girls delphia. College Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses. Certificate 
admits to Smith, Wellesley. and Vassar. 


Pennsylvania 
(2) minutes from Philadelphia) 
Diploma given in both Academic and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Individual atten- 

tion. Fine sanitarium. Address 
Miss ELIZABETH S. JONES, Principal. 


Armitage Preparatory School 


Wayne. Pa. A home and day school for 
girls. $550, no extras. Healthful location. 
‘4S hour from Philadelphia. Highest stand- 
ards maintained. Individual attention. Pre- 
pares for leading colleges. 

Miss Armrrace., Principal. 


Rhode Island 
FRIENDS SCHOOL Providence, 


Founded by Friends over a but 
open to all denominations. Endowed. E ight- 
een States represented last year. Ideal com- 
bination of school and home Pts 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. 


., Principal. 
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chain wheels have every improvement known to 
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parison superior to any preparation which I 
have tried. The promptness of its action ts in 
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It is not strange 
thatthe Porto Rican 
Bill has hardly been signed before a ne- 
cessity for amendment has been realized. 
It is not improbable that this necessity 
was realized while the bill was pending, 
but the differences of opinion respecting 
the general policy to be pursued were so 
acute, and the danger that no bill would 
be passed and the Porto Ricans would be 
left without any organized government was 
so imminent, that it would not be strange 
if those who had this measure in charge 
thought it wise to pass the bill as formu- 
lated, and supplement it with subsequent 
amendments. One of these has already 
passed the Senate ; it allows a continuance 
of the present civil administration in Porto 
Rico until August 1. The object of this 
amendment is to give the President and 
the Governor of Porto Rico time to secure 
competent men for civil administration, 
We should have been glad to have au 
thority conferred upon the President to 
delegate military officers for this service in 
his discretion. Wecan see no reason why 
our military organization should not be 
used for constructive purposes in such an 
exigency as the present. The bill as 
passed has also been severely criticised 
because of its provisions respecting the 
granting of franchises in the island. The 
clause conferring upon Congress the power 
to rescind any franchise is justly deemed 
inadequate for the protection of the people. 
There is one very simple provision which it 
seems to us Congress might well be called 
upon to pass with substantial unanimity, 
namely, a general act providing that no 
franchise should be granted in any territory 
or dependency of the United States last- 
ing over a certain term, say fifty years. 
The policy of our times both in this coun- 
try and abroad is opposed to all granting 
of permanent franchises, and certainly no 
provisional or territorial government ought 
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to be allowed to saddle a community not 
yet fully organized as a State with a fran- 
chise of which the people could not after- 
wards rid themselves. Such provisional] 
government should have authority to grant 
franchises, because on these the develop- 
ment of industry depends; but fifty years 
is time enough to make a franchise reason- 
ably profitable to the promoter of it; it 
will certainly make the franchise outlast 
the promoter’s life; and at the end of the 
fifty years the people of the State, by that 
time probably fully organized, will be able 
to decide for themselves the terms and 
conditions of its renewal. 


Apart from the Porto Rican 
question and the anti-trust 
proposals considered below, the most im- 
portant proceedings of the week were 
the discussion of the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill in the House and the action of 
the House Committee in modifying the 
Nicaragua Canal Bill soas to make it less 
defiant toward Great Britain. In its new 
form the canal bill merely provides that 
the United States shall have the right to 
“protect”’ the canal, and says nothing 
about its fortification ; but it still disregards 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Apparently 
the fear of seeming deferential toward 
England is a stronger factor with Republi- 
can Congressmen than the desire to uphold 
the diplomacy of the State Department, 
and this same fear is a stronger factor 
with Democrats than the professed desire 
to avoid foreign embroilments. Neverthe- 
less, the bill in its present form is so 
much less offensive in its manner than 
that which preceded it, and Great Britain 
has so much to gain commercially from 
the proposed canal, that few Congressmen 
anticipate a rupture in case the measure 
is enacted into law. The object of the 
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American by providing for the purchase 
of a strip of territory on either side the 
canal and harbors at either end; and if 
the Government is to build the canal, there 
is much to be said in favor of the policy. 
But it seems to us that the President is 
absolutely right if, as reported, he urges 
delay until the Commission already ap- 
pointed to report on the possible different 
routes has made its report. 


The debate on the 
Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill turned largely upon the proposal 
that the Government should erect works 
of its own for the construction of armor- 
plate. Most of the Democrats seemed to 
favor this proposal, but its exact strength 
was not tested by a vote. An amendment 
authorizing the payment of $545 a ton to 
the Krupp armory was at one time adopted, 
but was afterwards stricken out on the 
point of order that it embodied new legis- 
lation—an unrepealed statute now limiting 
the contract price to a maximum of $300 a 
ton. Altogether the shielding of the ships 
already constructed and those authorized 
by the bill seems to be tied up in a hope- 
less tangle. ‘The advocates of the direct 
construction of armor-plate by the Govern- 
ment have been encouraged by the Sen- 
ate’s acceptance of the proposition that 
the Government shall itself construct the 
Pacific cable. Here, however, the Gov- 
ernment has exceptional facilities for the 
work, through its ability to command the 
service of the navy without additional 
expense. The indications are that it could 
not erect works and construct armor-plate 
for its ships except at a cost greatly 
exceeding the $545 a ton proposed. Sena- 
tor Hoar’s speech on the Philippine ques- 
tion we have commented on elsewhere. 


The special committee 
on Trusts of the House 
Judiciary Committee has reported two 
measures against trusts. One of these 
proposes a Constitutional amendment 
giving Congress the same power to dis- 
solve trusts that is now possessed by State 
Legislatures. . If this amendment were 
adopted, Congress might prohibit a combi- 
nation of sugar-refiners within the State of 
New Jersey even though the people of New 
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Jersey believed that they were better served 
by a combination. The chance that such 
an amendment could be adopted is so 
remote that it hardly needs consideration. 
The other proposal of the Committee is 
that Congress shall require all trust-made 
goods shipped outside the State in which 
they are made to be branded, shall pro- 
hibit the use of the mails by the trusts, and 
shall require all corporations capitalized 
at more than $1,000,000 to make public 
reports similar to those now required of 
railroads. ‘This proposal not only con- 
forms with our present Constitution, but 
also with the general belief of the people 
that Congress is in duty bound to see 
that no State authorizes corporations to 
evade the laws or injure the people of other 
States. Congress exercised this power to 
forbid the lotteries of one State to sell 
their tickets in another, and this anti- 
lottery law forms an invaluable precedent 
for anti-trust legislation. 


When, however, we 
consider the definite 
proposals of the law recommended, we find 
them much more effective in appearance 
than in reality. To say that all trust-made 
goods shall be branded and that trusts 
shall be denied the mails sounds savage, 
but a moment’s examination shows that the 
bill’s bark is worse than its bite. No com- 
bination admits that it is formed for the 
purpose of creating a monopoly, restricting 
production, or raising prices ; ‘and while 
the recent decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court sustaining a Texas decision against 
an oil combination in that State shows 
that something can be accomplished by 
authorizing the Federal courts to deal 
with trusts engaged in inter-State com- 
merce, the supreme need is legislation 
carefully distinguishing between combina- 
tions and agreements plainly beneficial— 
such as those between connecting rail- 
roads—and combinations and agreements 
plainly hurtful—such as all those to boy- 
cott dealers who buy of competitors, and 
most of those between manufacturing cor- 
porations located in different places and 
producing the same kind of goods. The 
anti-trust legislation which will satisfy the 
conscience and common sense of the coun- 
try will ultimately be as full of detail 
applicable to different industries as the 
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English factory law; and the way to reach 
such legislation is by definite statutes 
against definite wrongs, and not by a 
comprehensive enactment against every- 
thing which may be called by the bad 
name of trust. The provision for nd 
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lished reports is excellent, but we wonder 
that the Committee made no reference 
the simple proposal which would im- 
mediately break the power of certain most 
oppressive trusts, namely, the abolition 
of the tariff on all products which are 
controlled by a monopoly. 


‘The most important 
address made be- 
fore the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Commercial Congress at Houston, 
Texas, last week was that of Inter-State 
Commerce Commissioner Prouty, of Ver- 
mont. His subject was Freight Rates, 
and he put before his audience in striking 
form the discriminations still practiced 
under the Inter-State Commerce Law. 
Among other things, he said: 

The most prominent question of to-day is 
the trust. Probably no one factor is so po- 
tential in the perpetaating of these great 
combinations which succeed in defying law 
and public opinion as discrimination in freight 
rates. Indeed, it may be doubted if any trust 
in the necessities of life need be greatly feared 
if absolute equality in the freight rate could 
be secured. The freight rates ordain where 
cities shall be built and communities main- 
tained. This may be illustrated by the case 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, of 
Pueblo, Col., which aimed to sell its products 
upon the Pacific coast. Its competitor was 
Pittsburg. A keg of nails, worth $2 at the 
mill, cost the Pittsburg manufacturer 66 
cents to transport to the Pacific, while it cost 
the fuel tag te $1.60. Under these condi- 
tions there could be no competition. The 
freight rate determines who shall do business 
and where business shall be done. 

The remedy for these evils, Commissioner 
Prouty pointed out, could not be left’ to 
the courts, first because only the shipper 
can sue in the courts for damages, and, 
second, because the courts cannot, under 
the Constitution, be given the adminis- 
trative function of fixing rates. The right 
of the shipper to sue for damages is a 
grossly inadequate remedy, because the 
shipper cannot bring suit for the damage 
done when communities are “ snuffed 
out” by discrimination, and the shipper 
rarely dares to bring suit for damages 
even when he believes himself to be the 
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object of especial discrimination. In the 
making of rates, the Commissioner con- 
cluded, “ the public has an interest which 
must be protected. To-day the railway 
is the sole judge between itself and the 
public. Some tribunal should be devised 
from which the public can obtain relief. 
If the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
is not a competent body to discharge that 
duty, abolish it and put something in its 
place. If it is, give it the authority 
necessary to discharge the duty which the 
statute of this land imposes upon it.” The 
Congress adopted a resolution indorsing 
the provision of the pending Cullom Bill 
giving the Commission the desired power 
to fix reasonable rates when communities 
and shippers submit cases to them. This 
has long been urged by The Outlook as 
indispensable to the protection of the 
community. The railroad is a public high- 
way, and it should be controlled by the 
public. 


There is some indica- 
tion that the patience 
of our Government with Turkey is begin- 
ning to be exhausted; certainly the pa 
tience of the people is. ‘The amount 
involved in the claim of the United States 
Government on Turkey for damages for 
the destruction of property is not in 
itself a large one. ‘The sum of $100,000 
was fixed by the Sultan himself as a 
reasonable sum in compensation for the 
injury done to the property of Ameri- 
can missionaries and schools during the 
Armenian troubles. It will be remem- 
bered that there was positive testimony 
that Turkish soldiers were present at the 
outrages, and, so far from stopping the 
rioting, actually encouraged the rioters. 
The Sultan has admitted the justice of 
our claim at least three times, in conver- 
sation with the American Ministers at 
Constantinople. He has carefully avoided, 
however, making this admission in writing, 
and the Turkish diplomats show some dis- 
position to deny the fact that the claim 
has been admitted as just—a typical bit of 
Oriental duplicity. The reason assigned 
for the non-payment of the claim has been 
the impoverished condition of the treasury 
of the Porte: this is also atypical Turkish 
proceeding. From time immemorial the 
treasury has always been empty when 
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claims were made upon it. Now, as 
always, money can‘be obtained only by 
pressure. ‘That the Sultan can raise the 
sum of $100,000 if he tries needs no 
demonstration. The newspaper talk about 
sending an u'timatum to the Porte, and 
about seizing the port of Smyrna and 
holding it until the dues collected pay the 
claim, is premature, to say the least. 
What our Government has done is to give 
the Sultan to understand that American 
nonor demands the settlement of this 
claim, and that we do not propose to 
forget it. It must be paid sooner or later, 
and it is already decidedly later rather 
than sooner. The European Powers seem 
pleased at the firmness of the attitude of 
the American Government. Germany, 
which is closest of all the Powers to being 
an ally of the Sultan, may, it is thought, 
urge upon him immediate payment, with a 
view to avoiding international complica- 
tions and a reopening of the ‘Turkish 
question. 


The publication of the 
more important results 
of the census of Cuba taken under the 
auspices of the United States Government 
is distinctly of importance, not only as 
furnishing a basis for the municipal elec- 
tions to take place next June, but also as 
giving a statistical foundation for future 
discussion about the conditions and needs 
of the island. In several points the figures 
of the census differ from preconceived 
ideas. ‘The total population is 1,572,797; 
this shows a decrease of a little less than 
seventy thousand from the not very reliable 
figures of a census taken five years ago. 
Many people had supposed that the devas- 
tation and destruction of Weyler’s policy 
had reduced the population by possibly 
one-third ; but it now appears either that 
the census of five years ago gave too small 
a population, or the death-rate in the war 
was smaller than supposed, or, finally, that 
the increase of the last year or two has 
been extraordinary. At all events, in this 
point the census figures are eminently 
satisfactory ; so, also, is the comparatively 
small proportion of negro population 
shown— in round figures, 233,000 negroes, 
270,000 of mixed race, and less than 
15,000 Chinese. Still another item which 
is somewhat surprising and also acceptable 
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is that showing that, of the entire popula- 
tion quoted above, 1,296,367 are Cuban 
in citizenship. ‘Turning to the immensely 
significant question of education, the cen- 
sus reports that only 443,426 can read 
and write; which makes the percentage of 
illiteracy seventy-two. It must be taken 
into account, however, that this percentage 
of the total population includes a very 
great number of infants who are not of 
the agetoread. A more encouraging fact 
is that mentioned in an address made by 
Mr. Frye, the Cuban Superintendent of 
Schools, at Boston, lately; he said that 
the number of children in the Cuban 
schools rose in 1899 from less than 
10,000 in January to about 130,000 at the 
end of February, while in that year the 
number of teachers increased from 200 to 
3,500. Mr. Frye’s address and other 
indications show that, under the foster- 
ing care of General Wood, the educa- 
tion of Cuba is advancing in a satisfac- 
tory way, and that the Cubans are eager 
for education. A large number of these 
Cuban teachers are to visit Cambridge 
this year to take part in the summer 
school. The students of Harvard as well 
as the professors have shown a warm 
interest in this extremely valuable experi- 
ment; and over three hundred of the 
students have consented to give their 
rooms for the use of the Cuban teachers. 
Another matter in which improvement is 
greatly needed is that of the marriage rela- 
tion; the census shows that very nearly 
thirty-five per cent. of those living in mar- 
riage relations have never been formally 
married, but openly admit that their connec- 
tion is merely by mutual consent. Our 
churches and mission societies have in this, 
and not a few other points, a great op- 
portunity for mission work. Immediately 
following the announceinent of the census a 
letter was put forth from General Rivera, the 
Cuban Secretary of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce, calling upon Cubans of 
all political parties to unite in petitioning 
the United States to devote the year 1901 
to the formation of an independent govern- 
ment in Cuba to begin to act on its own 
responsibility at the end of 1901. The 
fact that this letter emanates from a Cabi- 
net Secretary, and that it has been received 
with apparent approval by Cubans of all 
classes, is significant. It has been followed 
by General Rivera’s resignation. 
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The result of the Louisi- 
ana election was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Since the adoption of 
the Chicago platform and the fusion of 
Democrats and Populists on the electoral 
ticket in 1896, the mass of the Populists 
have returned to the Democratic fold, and 
since the adoption of the amendments 
disfranchising poor and illiterate negroes 
the Republican party has been reduced 
to a skeleton. All that is left of the Re- 
publican party is an organization—or, 
rather, two rival organizations—claiming 
the: right to distribute the Louisiana pat- 
ronage of the Federal Administration. 
At the last gubernatorial election in 1896 
the result as returned was 116,000 votes for 
Foster, the Democrat, against 90,000 for 
Pharr, the Republican and Populist nomi- 
nee. This year the Democratic nominee, 
Heard, received 60,000 votes, against an 
aggregate of 17,000 for all the opposing 
candidates. In Tennessee the Republl- 
can State Convention last week was the 
scene of a wrangle between two factions, 
led respectively by Pension Commissioner 
Evans and Congressman Brownlow. ‘The 
Evans faction, incensed by the unseating 
of many of their delegates, finally seceded 
and nominated an independent ticket. 
’ Both factions favored the renomination of 
President McKinley, and there is little 
doubt that this year, as in the past, all the 
Southern Republican tions to the 
National Convention wi out the will 
of the Administration. In Maxyland the 
Republican party has been somewhat fur- 
ther weakened by the definite declar 
of Senator Wellington against it in case 
President McKinley’s Philippine policy is 
sustained. His position is more consist- 
ent, and in so far will be more influential, 
than that of Senator Hoar. Senator Wel- 
lington demands for the Philippines com- 
plete independence under an American 
protectorate. In Pennsylvania the Demo- 
cratic party has sustained a corresponding 
loss through the definite alignment of 
Congressman Sibley with the Republicans. 
Mr. Sibley strongly supports the Adminis- 
tration’s Philippine policy, and is likely to 
be re-elected to Congress as a Republican. 
In Oregon, where the State election takes 
place in June, fusion has again been 
effected between the Democrats and Pop- 
ulists. Owing, perhaps, to Mr. Bryan’s 
recent tour through the State, the fusion 
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platform indorses his anti-imperialist pol- 
icy. Admiral Dewey’s political manager, 
his brother-in-law, Mr. McLean, of Ohio, 
who has the reputation of attempting to 
be a shrewd political manager but not of 
being a successful. one, is apparently 
endeavoring to create a diversion against 
Eryan in the Democratic ranks sufficient 
to prevent him from securing the two- 
thirds majority necessary for a nomina- 
tion, and then stampede the Convention 
for Dewey ; but the results so far achieved 
are not promising for eventual success, 


New York's Italian Strikers The Italian com- 

mon laborers em- 
ployed by the contractors building the 
Croton Dam for New York City struck 
several weeks ago for better pay. The 
present law in New York requires that 
contractors doing work for the publ:c 
must pay “ the prevailing rate ’’ of wages, 
and the amount these Italians were receiv- 
ing ($1.25 a day) was demonstrably a 
quarter of a dollar less than the prevailing 
rate for unskilled laborers in the locality. 
The Italians naturally believed, therefore, 
that they had a legal right to better pay ; 
and although the contractors claim that 
their contract was made before the enact- 
ment of the law requiring the payment of 
the prevailing rate of wages, there was a 
general conviction that the strikers were 
at least morally entitled to the increase 
demanded. The strikers were further 
helped by the fact that the rise of prices 
during the past two years and the more 
general employment of laborers made it 
difficult to get other men to take their 
places. After some delay, however, the 
contractors were succeeding in finding 
such men: then the strikers proceeded 
to adopt a policy of intimidation to keep 
their places from being filled. The sheriff 
of the county, believing that he could not 
without the aid of the militia maintain 
order and the freedom of men to work, 
called upon the Governor for troops, 
and received the support of a regiment. 
When it arrived, the frenzy of the strikers 
seemed to increase, and one of their num- 
ber, or some one in sympathy with them, 
killed a sergeant. Following this crime 
wholesale arrests were made in the district 
where the strikers lived, and by the end 
of the week complete quiet seemed to be 
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restored. On Monday of this week about 
two-thirds of the regular force were at 
work. The duty of the public to main- 
tain order and guararitee to every one the 
right to work is so clear that public 
sentiment would have sustained a much 
greater outlay of public money to secure 
these ends than was required. Neverthe- 
less, the taxpayers of Westchester County, 
on whom the burden has fallen, cannot 
help contrasting its amount with the smal] 
sum by means of which the contractors 
might have settled it. The Italian Consul, 
who interested himself on behalf of the 
strikers, reported their willingness to meet 
the contractors half-way, and accept an 
increase of 12% cents a day each, or $15 
for all, in settlement of all differences. 
The contractors, who refused this, sad- 
died upon the county an expense of over 
$1,500 aday. The fact that these strikers 
were aliens of the lowest class seems to 
have encouraged brutal treatment of them 
on every hand, and this brutality bore its 
natural fruitage in the methods which they 
finally adopted when at bay. The whole 
episode is lamentable from every point 
of view. The government had its share of 
the responsibility by reason of its permit- 
ting public work to be done by aliens 
under padrones, and thus subsidizing the 
kind of immigration which the Nation 
desires to restrict. The duty of preserving 
public order was the first duty, and it has 
been well done ; the duty of investigating 
the causes of the difficulty and putting 
the blame of it where it belongs remains 
to be done, and we hope that the Gov- 
ernor will do this also, without fear or 
favor. If the contractors have violated 
the law, there ought to be some better 
remedy provided than individual suits for 
damages by the individual laborers. 


Last week the commercial 
world was shocked by a 
sudden announcement on 
the part of the American Steel and Wire 
Company (a concern controlling four- 
fifths of the product of wire-fencing and 
nails in this country) that, in consequence 
of over-production, it would close twelve 
of its mills. Later in the week the 
company decided to reduce by twenty- 
five per cent. the prices for its various 
products. While prices had risen to a 
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high figure, they had shown a recent 
tendency to decline to a level which 
represents a nearer approach to the cost 
of production. Statements of the great 
profits already realized by the Steel and 
Wire Company had been published, and 
the utmost confidence was expressed by 
the managers of the property in the main- 
tenance of earnings on a large scale. Last 
month a quarterly dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent. was paid on the 
common stock, and it was announced 
that similar payments would be made 
at similar intervals throughout the present 
year. The company, however, had not 
yielded to the tendency toward lower 
prices, and had thus checked the demand 
for more goods. At this season of 
the year the finished products of such 
concerns are generally in the hands of 
jobbers, and any accumulation would 
indicate the opinion of jobbers that 
prices were too high. The sudden an- 
nouncement caused the suspicion that 
those in control of the stock had parted 
with large amounts of their holdings, and 
were now frightening the purchasers into 
selling it back to them at much lower 
prices. If this was the aim, it was quickly 
reached, since there was an instant and 
severe depression in that particular secur. 
ity, and the entire list of industrial stocks 
was depressed to a point only two dollars 
a share above the lowest average for last 
year. Apparently no one knew that the 
mills were to be closed. Even assuming 
that the business of the company was in 
as bad shape as its chairman declared, 
the summary means for correcting the 
weakness was indefensible. Thousands 
of workmen entirely dependent for their 
daily bread upon their daily labor were 
deprived without notice of what they 
had reasonably expected would be con. 
tinuous employment. Under any circum. 
stances, they would protest; but if the 
suspicion of stock speculation is justified, 
the managers of the company may expect 
more than a protest. Social revolution 
must follow the continuance of methods 
such as those above described, methods 
which are deplorable at any time, but 
especially so in these times, when the 
utmost integrity and ability are necessary 
on the part of the managers of great 
“trusts” to overcome the popular preju- 
dice against them. 


The 


Last week there was heavier 
fighting than hitherto in the 
vicinity of Wepener between several thou- 
sand besieging Boers on the one hand and, 
on the other, the garrison at the town 
under Colonel Dalgetty, relieved by the 
British forces arriving from the south 
under General Brabant and from the west 
under General Rundle. The Boers have 
also been active in another part of the 
Orange Free State, namely, at Fourteen 
Streams on the western border, where 
they have checked Lord Methuen’s ad- 
vance to relieve Mafeking. ‘They are 
now bombarding Mafeking with high- 
velocity guns firing fourteen-pound shells, 
such as have not been used there since 
October. Unfortunately for the British, 
the garrison has nothing to compare with 
these guns. In Natal the Boers havea 
line ten miles long; the shelling of Elands- 
laagte continues. General Buller, British 
commander there, reports that the Boers 
have wrecked the engine-houses and 
shafts of three collieries by heavy charges 
of dynamite. The Boers apparently be- 
lieve that claims for property damaged 
in Natal and Cape Colony, to be pre- 
sented after the war, cannot be assessed 
against the people of these two colonies, 
but that they will be liquidated by the 
Transvaal mine companies in the form 
of taxation based on the profits of the 
companies. The late General Joubert’s 
offices are now assumed by two well-known 
Boers. From Pretoria it is announced 
that General Sehalk-Burger has been 
gazetted Vice-President of the South 
African Republic, and General Botha 
Commandant-General. Mr. Hay, United 
States Consul at Pretoria, has informed 
the State Department that members of 
the ambulance corps sent from Chicago 
and other places by American sympa- 
thizers with the Boers to attend the Boer 
sick and wounded have taken up arms 
against the British. On Tuesday of this 
week Lord Roberts cables that he has 
sent General Pole-Carew and two brigades 
of cavalry to reinforce General Rundle. 
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These events, how- 
ever, were as noth- 
ing compared to the publication last week 
by the British War Office of the criticisms 
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made by the Commander-in-Chief on the 
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fiasco at Spion Kop in January. Omitting 
the details of these criticisms, we may say 
in general that Lord Roberts censured 
Colonel Thorneycroft for ordering the re- 
treat from the top of the hill, characteriz- 
ing the action as inexcusable. He charged 
General Warren with “ errors of judgment 
and want of administrative ability,” and he 
blamed General Buller himself for “ dis- 
inclination to assert his supreme author- 
ity” and for failing to find out what ought 
to have been done. The unanimity of 
sentiment in accepting these criticisms as 
just and unanswerable proves more than 
anything the complete ascendency which 
Lord Roberts now enjoys in the political 
as well as in the military situation. No 
supporter of the British Empire is likely 
to forget that the deliverance of that Em- 
pire from harassing anxiety is due to one 
man, who more than any other has re- 
stored British military prestige in Indiaas 
well as in Africa. It is believed that he 
must have made other severe criticisms, 
as was his duty to do; for instance, on 
the battles of Magersfontein and Paardes- 
burg. He is commended everywhere for 
speaking without reserve and without 
hesitation where great imperial interests 
are concerned. In proportion as he is 
commended, however, the War Office is 
condemned. It would seem that its plan 
of procedure might have been the humane 
one of quietly depriving unworthy officers 
of their commands without any public 
ventilation of mistakes, as was done in 
General Gatacre’s case, rather than ofh- 
cially to exhibit British generals to the 
world as incompetent bunglers. More- 
over, it is hard to understand why the War 
Office should think it good policy to pub- 
lish these criticisms in the middle of the 
campaign. 


Mr. Fee, United States 
Consul at Bombay, has 
just made a report to the State Depart- 
ment, in which he declares that the re- 
turns of people in distress in India far 
exceed those recorded during the initial 
Stage of the famine three years ago. At 
this period of that famine only a million 
persens were receiving Government relief 
in all India; to-day the official estimate 
places the number at between four and five 
millions. and the daily expenditure at about 
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ninety thousand dollars. The vegetable 
and animal life of India depends sub- 
stantially on the southwest monsoons, 
which, laden with the moisture of the 
Indian Ocean, break in June upon the 
western coast, and for three months flood 
India with a rainfall averaging about one 
hundred inches. The rains of the last 
monsoon were from a half to a total failure, 
and famine was then threatened. It was 
generally hoped that the autumn crops of 
southern India might be saved by the 
northeast monsoon, which occurs in No- 
vember, and that the crops in central and 
northern India might be saved by early 
winter rains. ‘The November monsoon 
largely failed, however, and at the date of 
Mr. Fee’s letter the normal time for winter 
rains had passed. ‘These conditions, of 
course, further injured the autumn crops 
and diminished the prospects of a spring 
harvest, thus enlarging the affected area 
and intensifying the distress. The famine 
district embraces most of the Bombay 
Presidency and most of Hyderabad, the 
western half of the central provinces, all 
of Rajputana, southern Punjab, and much 
of the native States of Katch and Gujarat, 
an area of about three hundred thousand 
square miles, with a population of forty 
millions of souls. To this should be added 
a further area of about half the size and 
with about half the population, in which 
scarcity and distress prevail, but which is 
not really famine-stricken. Both the gen- 
era] Government of India and the various 
local governments have been liberal in pro- 
viding relief works, but as the most trying 
period of the famine is now about to be 
experienced, it is a question whether the 
resources of the Government will be equal 
to the strain. 


This famine emphasizes 
that international respon- 
sibility the recognition of 
which forms one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of our age. If India were not a 
part of the British Empire, there neither 
would be nor could be the governmental 
relief which is now provided, and which, 
though inadequate for entire succor, is a 
great and sorely needed relief. Because 


A Lesson 
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England has the governmental responsi- 
bility for India she has a responsibility 
beyond that of merely governing, and in 
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some measure at least realizes it; much 
as in this country we realized a responsi- 
bility for furnishing relief to the Porto 
Ricans from the desolations produced by 
the tornado. If there is some danger of 
injustice and oppression, as doubtless 
there is, in the modern policy of adoption 
by a strong and well-developed community 
of one which is weak and ill organized 
or not organized at all, there are some 
compensating advantages. /er contra, the 
present direction of England’s attention 
to South Africa is likely to interfere some- 
what with adequate measures for the relief 
In an address to the Imperial 
Legislative Council, Lord Curzon, Viceroy 
of India, has called attention to this feature 
in the present distress. During the last 
famine, all the world, said he, seemed to 
share India’s sorrow, and all the world 
contributed to alleviate its distress. At 
the present time the thoughts of almost 
every Englishman throughout the Empire 
are fixed upon the war in South Africa. 
Meanwhile the Indian ryot looks with 
heavy heart into the future, and says, 
“God has taken away my food: what 
shall Ido?” From the Madura Mission 
of the American Board we learn that in a 
large part of its territory but one-twentieth 
of last year’s crop can be realized this 
year. Contributions for the relief of the 
sufferers from famine may be sent to Mr. 
F. H. Wiggin, Treasurer of the American 
Board, 14 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 
American Christians will do well to realize 
that there is no better way to recommend 
Christianity to these sufferers than by 
practicing it toward them in their suffering. 


Last week witnessed fight- 
ing between the British 
troops and the natives 
near Kumassi, the capital of Ashanti, now 
called the British Gold Coast Colony. 
Kumassi is about a hundred and fifty 
miles from the coast. There has been a 
renewal of the troubles which necessi- 
tated the British expedition of last year, 
and several hundred British troops have 
been despatched overland from Accra, the 
main Ashantian port, to the scene of con- 
flict. Ever since the capture of Kumassi 
in 1874 the British have been trying to 
locate the Royal Golden Stool, an enor- 
mous nugget of gold which takes the place 
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of a throne in Ashanti. These efforts 
finally provoked the natives to resentment, 
and there now appears to be a general 
uprising in the northern part of the colony. 
Once upon a time the Kings of Ashanti 
were the most absolute of monarchs, and 
their ceremonies were marked by fright- 
ful cruelty to their three million subjects. 
The success of the British expedition 
under Sir Francis Scott, a quarter ofa 
century ago, led to a nominal British pro- 
tectorate. In 1896 the last king, Prem- 
peh, was forced to abandon Ashanti and 
> live henceforth in the British colony of 
Sierra Leone; he managed to conceal the 
Golden Stool, and his followers have kept 
it hidden from the British ever since. 


The third of these 
world assemblies in 
the interest of missions opened last Satur- 
day afternoon at Carnegie Hall, in this 
city, with a throng that crowded the great 
auditorium. ‘Twenty-four hundred dele- 
gates and missionaries were reported to 
be in attendance—the largest number yet. 
Ex-President Harrison, who cccup.ed the 
chair, made the opening address—one 
thoroughly worthy of the occasion. ‘The 
need of the mission field he declared to 
be a thoroughly reconsecrated and unified 
Church. Material goods must be appraised 
at spiritual values. Christ in the heart 
and his rule in the life was the remedy 
for the evils of a selfish commercialism 
and the requisite-for realizing the brother- 
hood of man. The great nations had 
combined to put down the slave trade, 
and must combine to put down the liquor 
traffic among dependent races. He recom- 
mended men of wealth to endow great 
schools in the missionary field as they 
had endowed our own. Dr. Judson Smith, 
of Boston, as Chairman of the General 
Committee, then addressed a warm wel- 
come in behalf of the Foreign Missionary 
Societies of the United States and Canada 
to the several transatlantic delegations. 
He characterized this Conference as an 
advance upon its predecessors both in a 
wider representation and in the new prom- 
inence given in its programme to woman’s 
work and that of students and other young 
people. The Rev. R. Wardlaw Thomp- 
son, of London, in an eloquent response 
for the British delegation, emphasized the 
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essentially missionary character of the 
Christian spirit. The Rev. Dr. Schreiber, 
representing sixteen German societies and 
their eight hundred and fifty missionaries, 
said that much prayer for the Conference 
was being offered in Germany. He ex- 
pected it to promote a better understanding 
between English-speaking and German- 
speaking missionaries. The Rev. Joseph 
King, responding for the Australian so- 
cieties, remarked that this is the first 
Conference in which Australia appears as 
a new center of missionary enterprise. 
* God,” said he, “is girdling the earth 
with Christian States, which, if sometimes 
mercenary, are also missionary.” ‘The 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, of India, spoke for 
the missionary corps—2,400 in _ India, 
15,000 in all—and dwelt with great fervor 
on the specific advantages to accrue from 
the Conference. But the one topic which 
was prominent in every address was the 
Christian unity and co-operation which 
were both expressed and promoted by the 
Conference. 


A still greater crowd 
thronged the hall in 
the evening, and many failed of entrance. 
Bishop Potter offered prayer, and Mr. 
Morris Kk. Jesup, as Chairman, introduced 
President McKinley, whom the audience 
greeted by rising, with hand-clapping and 
waving of handkerchiefs. The President’s 
address was a glowing tribute to the work 
and the character of our missionaries. 
* Their contribution to the progress of 
humanity,” said he, ‘is beyond all calcu- 
lation. May this great meeting rekindle 
missionary enthusiasm to go and teach all 
nations.” ‘The National anthem was sung, 
and Governor Roosevelt was introduced, 
receiving from the audience the same 
tribute as the President. He was glad, 
he said, to welcome to the State of New 
York men and women who had not only 
preached but had done, and made action 
Square with pledge. ‘The Governor re- 
hearsed in detail his observation of mis- 
sionary work among the Sioux Indians, 
and declared that no work more fruitful 
for civilization could exist than that done 
by those who give their lives to spreading 
the Gospel. Ex-President Harrison, as 
President of the Conference, responded. 
Indulging at first in a few witticisms 
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which relieved the strain of attention, he 
dwelt upon the fact that the interest of the 
Nation in the Conference had been ex- 
pressed through its Chief Magistrate. 
The hope of society, he said, was not in 
scholarship and invention, but in the 
Word of God and the Church of Christ. 
In Christ’s precept, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’’ was the principle of 
the world’s rejuvenation. On Sunday the 
pulpits of many churches were filled by 
delegates and missionaries. The Confer- 
ence began its work on Monday morning. 
Of this we shall speak next week. Few 
outside of the committees have any ade- 
quate conception of the heavy mass of 
work that has already been done in organ- 
izing the Conference by correspondence 
with ali parts of the world, by shaping a 
programme in which a multitude of neces- 
sary topics must be disposed of with closest 
economy of time, by collecting and col- 
lating information from many fields of 
work for the basis of profitable discussion, 
by providing for the proper hospitality and 
many other details. The daily press of 
this city will doubtless give an ample 
report of whatever is of public interest. 
But for the reports of committees and 
the discussions of the principal problems 
before the Conference the officially pub- 
lished “ Proceedings” will be of great 
value. To all who subscribe $2 before 
May | these will be sent postpaid. 


The printed re- 
port of a sermon 
last Sunday by an esteemed Universalist 
minister in this city contains the strange 
statement that Unitarian and Universalist 
Christians were not included in the in- 
vitation to the Ecumenical Conference 
“ because they do not believe in the divine 
cruelty of endless torment.” The fact 
should be clearly understood that the Con- 
ference is made up of delegates, not from 
churches, but from foreign missionary 
societies and foreign missionary boards. 
There is some missionary work carried 
on (the beginning, we hope, of much 
more) by Unitarians and Universalists. 
But, as we have taken care to assure our- 
selves from an authorized source of in- 
formation, there is not in either of these 
denominations any foreign missionary 
society or organized board of manage- 
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ment, and consequently no delegation 
could be expected. The managers of such 
a council as the present can scarcely be 
criticised with justice for not inviting to 
participate in it religious societies which 
have never themselves organized for 
foreign missionary work. We think the 
preacher probably right in saying that a 
great many of the delegates do not believe 
a doctrine of endless torment. We agree 
with him that Christian fellowship should 
not be conditional on such a belief. His 
misstatement is deeply to be regretted as 
tending to stir a wholly unjustifiable preju- 
dice against a Conference which deserves 
the sympathy of radicals and conserva- 
tives alike for its aim and objects in 
which all good men agree: 


There is a general 
agitation in the Pres- 
byterian Church for 
a revision of the Westminster General 
Assembly’s Confession of Faith; but, as 
might be expected, there is no general 
agreement on the subject. ‘The stream 
of opinion in the Church is divided into 
two channels: one in favor of a new and 
shorter creed, Christian and catholic 
rather than Calvinistic and exclusive; 
the other in favor of leaving the creed as 
it stands. ‘The former is the view appar- 
ently in favor among the liberal or New 
School Presbyterians, including some emi- 
nently conservative in their general theo- 
logical opinions. Among them may be 
mentioned Professor Thomas Hall, of 
Union Theological Seminary, who declares 
that only trained theologians can either 
use or understand the Westminster Con- 
fession; Dr. D. S. Schaff, of Cincinnati, 
who declares that certain statements of 
the Confession go beyond the teachings of 
the Bible, and should be removed; and 
the Presbytery of Geneva, N. Y., which, 


The 
Westminster Confession 


“in session last week, passed a resolution 


calling on the General Assembly “ to take 
immediate steps toward the revision of the 
Confession of Faith, or to provide as an 
alternative such a concise statement of the 
fundamental doctrine of Holy Scripture 
as may best represent the work of the 
Church in promoting the kingdom of God 
in the present age.”’ A similar resolution 
was passed by the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Presbytery. Dr. W. R. Gregg, of the 
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Brooklyn Presbytery, is still more catholic 
in his suggestion, which is that two verses 
of the New Testament, John iit, 16, and 
Acts xvii., 31, are all the creed that is 
necessary. ‘The resolution of the Rev. Dr. 
Overton, however, petitioning the General 
Assembly “to formulate a short, simple, 
pointed, and practical creed that will em- 
phasize the essential faith-centers of the 
Christian life,” was laid on the table. 
Fer contra, President Patton, of Princeton, 
sees no occasion for any revision. He is 
reported as follows: 


If the Presbyterian Church ceases to be a 
Calvinistic church, it will not need the Cal- 
vinistic creed. If the Presbyterian Church is 
a Calvinistic “Church, as I believe it to be, 
then there is no need of revising the Confes- 
sion of Faith. The creed needs no revision. 
No church member is required to subscribe 
to the creed at all. No minister is required 
to sign the creed tu ipsissimis verbis. The 
Confession of Faith is a very good expression 
of the Calvinistic system of belief. Agitation 
on this subject is entirely unnecessary, in my 
judgment. 

Action on a resolution in favor of revision 
was deferred by the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Presbytery after this speech. 


The most significant fea- 
ture in this agitation is 
an editorial in the “ Interior,” which is 
generally regarded, we believe, as the 
most influential organ of Presbyterianism 
in the Middle West. It affirms that until 
within a few days past it discouraged any 
movement at this time toward a modifica- 
tion of present standards, because such 
discussions have a tendency to divert 
attention from the practical work of the 
Church; but that recent events have 
brought it to a conviction that the time is 
ripe for “a movement to substitute a 
brief, irenical, evangelical creed, of the 
Presbyterian type of thought and expres- 
sion, to which alone ministers and elders 
should be required to subscribe, rather 
than to the whole Confession of Faith as 
it stands.”” It recommends as a model 
for such brief summary of doctrine that 
which has been adopted by the Presby- 
terian Church of England, and it gives at 
wength reasons for the change. It wisely 


The True Policy 


insists that there should be no inconsider- 
ate haste in providing such a symbol, and 
that “inasmuch as the creed will be for 
the acceptance of the whole Church, it 
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should be made as nearly as possible to 
express the belief and faith of the whole 
Church.” This, as the readers of The 
Outlook know, seems to us the only wise 
policy. Revising and modifying historic 
statements are like changes in a historic 
building; they destroy the historic beauty 
and symmetry, and they inadequately pro- 
vide tor the necessities of the present and 
the future. The Westminster Confession 
of Faith is an archaic symbol of a vigor- 
ous and sublime faith, but it is a fit sub- 
ject neither for retention as an expression 
of present faith, nor for revision, but for 
preservation as a monument of beliefs 
that are past. ‘There is need of ending 
rather than mending such statements in 
the Confession as that “ by the decree of 
God, and for the manifestation of his glory, 
some men and angels are . foreor- 
dained to everlasting death.” It is true, 
as Dr. Patton says, that “no minister is 
required to sign the creed spsissimis verbis ;”’ 
his subscription is in the form of an affirm- 
ative answer to the question, “Do you 
sincerely receive and adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith of this Church, as contain- 
ing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures?” But it can hardly be 
doubted that the minister who rejects, as 
a large proportion, if not an overwhelm- 
ing majority, of Presbyterian ministers do 
reject, the doctrine of limited atonement 
and particular and unqualified election, 
is placed in a false position by being 
required to give assent to this inquiry, 
although he is understood by the Presby- 
tery, or even by the universal Church, to 
believe that while the Confession of Faith 
contains the system of doctrine taught in 
Scripture, it also contains some important 
things which the Scriptures do not teach. 


The Rev. Charles 
Beecher, the last 
surviving son of Dr. Lyman Beecher, died 
at Georgetown, Mass., April 21, in his 
eighty-fifth year. Like all his brothers, he 
entered the ministry, and filled the pas- 
toral office successively in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Newark, N. J., and Georgetown, 
Mass. During his pastorate in Newark 
his church, previously Presbyterian, be- 
came the First Congregational Church in 
that city. At Georgetown his adoption of 
the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, 
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which was also espoused by his brother 
Dr. Edward Beecher, occasioned his ex- 
clusion, and that of his church as sus- 
taining him, from the fellowship of the 
Essex North Congregational Association. 
Some years later the Association wisely 
rescinded its action. He resided some 
seven years in Florida, and when seventy 
years of age served the church in Wysox, 
Pa. His last years were spent at his 
daughter’s home in Georgetown. He was 
the author of five or six books, and the 
editor of his father’s “ Autobiography.”’ 
The “ Plymouth Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes,” compiled by his brother Henry, 
was indebted to him as musical editor, 
and several lyrics are from his pen, among 
them the ringing hymn, “ We are on our 
journey home.” His death and the im- 
mediately preceding death of his brother 
Thomas and his sister Mary leave now 
but one survivor of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s 
family of eleven, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 


Hooker, the author and lecturer, now in. 


her seventy-ninth year. 


At the April meeting 
of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Hartford Theological Seminary 
the Rev. C. H. Barber read an interesting 
paper defending the seminaries against 
recent criticisms. He claimed that at 
Amherst College the average scholarship 
of those graduates who in the last six 
years have entered theological schools 
was higher than that of those entering 
any other profession. Seventy six per 
cent. of those entering the seminaries had 
graduated with honor, as against fifty-five 
per cent. of those entering law schools. 
Mr. Barber declared that for a quarter of 
a century the Hartford Seminary has re- 
fused large numbers of applicants and 
has repeatedly dropped incompetent men, 
Twenty years ago Professor Riddle stated 
that he had helped to prevent a larger 
number of incompetent or unworthy men 
from entering or continuing in the Semi- 
nary than had graduated during his con- 
nection with it. Mr. Barber added that 
during twenty-five years he had enjoyed 
an intimate knowledge of the conditions 
in the Hartford Seminary, and that he 
knew of no college which during that 
time had experienced so great a trans- 
formation and had made as much prog- 
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ress in modern and aes educational 
methods. 


@ / 


The annual conferences 
of the Methodist Church 
that have lately been held 
in this region confirm our forecast, a 
month ago, of some questions likely to 
engage the General Conference next month 
at Chicago. One of these is the abolition 
of the present time-limit of pastorates. 
The New York Conference has _pro- 
nounced for this by a vote of 110 to 29. 
This and other like expressions are re- 
garded as a hopeful augury by those who 
favor the change. It failed in the last 
General Conference by a very small 
margin-—nine votes, we believe. The 
opposition excited in the Newark Confer- 
ence by Professor Sheldon’s defense of 
the Boston Theological School, and of 
Professor Mitchell in particular, makes it 
increasingly difficult to hope that the con- 
troversy between the higher critics and 
their opponents will be kept out of the 
General Conference, whether the Bishops 
approve or disapprove of Professor Mit- 
chell’s re-election. In regard to the vexed 
question of discipline, whether Section 
248 (formerly 242) shall stand, with its 
specific prohibitions of dancing, games of 
chance, attending theaters, horse-races, 
circuses, etc., the New York Conference 
and the New York East Conference have 
very decisively declared for substituting 
a precept that recognizes at once the lib- 
erty and the responsibility of the individ- 
ual conscience. As to the new bishops 
to be chosen, it is thought that in conse- 
quence of the retirement of some there 
may be several vacancies to fill. For 
these, Drs. Butts, of Madison Seminary, 
Day, of Syracuse University, Goucher, of 
Baltimore, Kelley, of the ‘‘ Methodist Re- 
view,” Little, of Evanston, and Raymond, 
of Wesleyan University, are most promi- 
nently named. It remains to be seen 
whether this General Conference more 
than its predecessors will be able without 
some riddance of routine business to 
devote adequate time to the demands of 
interests more vital than filling a variety 
of offices. It seems particularly desirable 
that a Church claiming with good reason 
to be the popular Church of America 
should bear ample testimony in its Na- 
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tional meetings, as the Disciples’ recent 
Congress did, to those principles of social 
righteousness which need to be vindicated 
and illustrated in our National life. 

The report of the recent 
church census in Phila 
delphia is now at hand, 
and is an interesting document. While 
the object of this census was to visit every 
home in Philadelphia within a single day, 
it was found that, largely on account of 
the reduction of the number of visitors by 
bad weather, a few specially difficult dis- 
tricts had to remain unvisited on that day. 
These were looked after later, and the 
entire city covered. On the day in ques- 
tion forty-six hundred volunteers reported 
forwork, The city had been divided into 
eighteen districts, and these again subdi- 
vided, each division having a responsible 
head. ‘The canvassers met with a sympa- 
thetic reception, and this was specially 
noteworthy in the case of Roman Cath- 
olics. It is gratifying to know that all 
the religious organizations in Philadelphia 
were united in the work. The objects 
aimed at by the census were to find out 
the number of persons not communicant 
memb-rs of any church, and also the 
number of children not members of any 
Sunday-school. The denominational and 
individual church preferences of all these 
persons were ascertained, as far as pos- 
sible, and the figures placed in the hands 
of the Philadelphia clergy. In this way 
some churches were surprised to receive 
detailed statements concerning two or 
three hundred persons in their immediate 
neighborhood who had expressed a pref- 
erence for a particular church, and yet 
concerning whom that church had pre- 
viously had no knowledge. In addition, 
a great host of delinquent church mem- 
bers was uncovered. A total of one mill- 
ion three hundred and fifty thousand 
persons were reached by the census. Of 
these there were twice as many Roman 
Catholics as members of any of the Prot 
estant Churches. Among the latter the 
Methodists lead in number, followed by 
the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
and Lutherans. It may surprise many to 
learn that there are over four times as 
many Jews in Philadelphia as Friends, 
and nearly twice as many Friends as Con- 
gregationalists. 
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The scandalous mar- 
riage at Greenwich, 
Conn., last spring, and the scandalous 
claim of a polygamist for a seat in Con- 
gress last winter, stirred up a _ public 
interest which took form not only in press 
articles and church action, but in the 
resort of a largely increased number of 
applicants for information and aid to the 
National League for the Protection of the 
Family. ‘This most useful organization, 
the best medium of exchange and co-oper- 
ation among all who are concerned for its 
vital abject, deserves larger support. It 
has some of our best citizens at its head, 
and is now in its twentieth year. Its 
recent Annual Report details the progress 
which has been made, with a few excep 
tions, in State legislation during the year 
on the subject of marriage and divorce. 
The scandalous ninety-day residence-term 
for applicants for divorce has now wholly 
disappeared, and the six months’ term has 
disappeared in all buta very few States. 
The last conference of the State Commis- 
sions for uniform legislation (in which 
thirty-two States are now represented) 
devoted itself to the subject of uniform 
divorce laws, and drafted a proposed law 
on uniform divorce procedure, of which 
an advance copy is printed in the League’s 
report. Other valuable information is 
given concerning the new uniform divorce 
law in Germany, and recent movements 
for reform in this country. But the 
weightiest utterances of the League pre- 
sent the scandal of Mormon polygamy in 
a point of view that few have so thought- 
fully taken. ‘The League views it as no 
isolated evil, utterly foreign to the rest of 
our social life. The founders and many 
early followers of Mormonism were Eastern 
people, from communities already infected 
with lax and low ideas concerning mar- 
riage and the family. Eastern society 
stigmatizes the Mormon polygamist, but 
does not scrupulously inquire into the 
antecedents of the divorced. The local 
assault on the family in Utah is less dan- 
gerous than the insidious evils which else- 
where keep the divorce courts busy. The 
report closes with statesmanlike sugges- 
tions concerning the part to be borne in 
the evolution of modern society by the 
home and other communal groups, as 
mediating powers between the individual 
and the giant corporations at the other 
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social extremes. Copies of this report 
can be had by any one who will write for 
it to the Secretary, Dr. Samuel W. Dike, 
at Auburndale, Mass. 


The seventh annual 
meeting of the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Union, held in Brook- 
lyn last week, was in many respects the 
most notable in its history, and was sig- 
nificant of the rapidly growing interest in 
kindergarten education. Nearly all the 
leading exponents of the kindergarten sys- 
tem and the Froebelian philosophy of 
education were present, and the discus- 
sions showed an unusual depth and vital- 
ity of interest. ‘The meetings were held 
in Plymouth Church, in the Academy of 
Music, at the Adelphi College, and at 
Pratt Institute. ‘The public meeting held 
in the Academy of Music on Wednesday 
evening was notable, not only for manifes- 
tation of keen interest in the subjects dis- 
cussed, but also for a very unusual attend- 
ance. Nothing could better mark the 
advance of the kindergarten idea and the 
hold which it has taken upon the people 
than the presence of an audience filling 
the Academy of Music to listen to dis- 
cussicns of subjects pertaining to the 
kindergarten. ‘The speakers of the eve- 
ning were Superintendent William H. Max- 
well, Mr. Frank L. Babbott, Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, Dr. William T. Harris, the 
National Commissioner of Education, and 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. Miss Harrison, 
Miss Dozier, Mrs. Hart, Miss Niel, and 
Miss Havens were among the many repre- 
sentative kindergartners who took part in 
the discussions. The kindergarten has 
thoroughly established itself and passed 
into its second stage of development—the 
stage which brings out both criticism and 
differences of opinion as to methods. 
Much of the criticism which has been 
made upon various details of kindergarten 
work in this country has been made by 
kindergartners, and has been well ground- 
ed; some of the criticism has been made 
by those who do not understand Froebel- 
ian principles, and who have not, there- 
fore, contributed any new light to the sub- 
ject. Differences of opinion as to methods 
are inevitable, and their appearance is 
not to be regretted, since, so far, they are 
indications, not of permanent division, 
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but of vital interest, and of a desire to 
secure the very best results. 


As a rule, there would 
be vastly less unwhole- 
some discontent if peo- 
ple in moderate circumstances thought 
more about the many who are worse off 
than themselves, and less about the few 
who are better off. Nevertheless, the 
position of the latter is anything but the 
enviable one supposed by those who 
reckon additions to wealth as addi- 
tions to happiness by the simple rule of 
“two and two make four.” ‘The ordinary 
rules of arithmetic have no application in 
this sphere, and when once family wealth 
is sufficient for comfort and culture, an 
addition is likely to have the effect of 
subtraction, and multiplication the effect 
of division. An odd illustration of this 
commonplace comes in the recent publice- 
tion of a classified list of Miss Helen 
Gould’s mail for a single week. It begins 
as follows: 


The Discomforts of a 
Millionaire 


l request to found colony in Cuba........... $1,000, 
231 requests for money (149 not naming sum).. _ 187, 
91 requests for loans (16 not naming sum).... 156,203 
149 requests to raise mortgages (4 not naming 
77,575 


43 requests to aid churches (27 not naming sum) 56,981 
53 requests to aid colleges, libraries, etc. (46 not 


After these follow seven hundred requests 
chiefly for help to individuals, who want 
everything from a set of teeth to a trip to 
England. ‘The total number of letters is 
1,303, and the aggregate of the amounts 
definitely named is $1,548,502. There 
were 126 personal letters not described, 
but unless Miss Gould was. more fortunate 
than another well-known heiress, these 
letters probably contained two or three 
proposals of marriage, with possibly one 
of them from a foreign nobleman urging 
the union on the ground that he has 


“family ” but no money, while she has 


money. Altogether the spectacle makes 
for contentment for non-millionaires. 


During the war with 
China it was seen that 
the Japanese had been able in a marvel- 
ous manner to Europeanize their army 
and navy. Not satisfied to wait for what 
is called “normal development,” not 
slaves like the Chinese to the traditions 
of the past, they proved how successfully 
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one ambitious nation can imitate the 
military institutions of another. Less at- 
tention has been called to the fact tat 
Japanese industry is also being Occident- 
alized. “ Hand-made” everywhere 
giving way to “ machine-made,” and large 
corporations are supplanting petty con- 
cerns. A significant step in the process 
of transformation is the recent organiza- 
tion of what is said to be the first trust in 
Japan. Two hundred firms which manu- 
facture cotton yarn in ‘Tokio, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Okayama, Kinshiu, and other 
towns have combined, for the purpose, it 
is stated, of regulating prices, minimizing 
operating expenses, and encouraging the 
export of cotton yarn with a bounty of 
two yen per bale. ‘The intelligence de- 
partment is to be an important feature. 
Members will be kept informed of the 
latest improvements in spinning made in 
other countries; they will learn by special 
daily cable New York and London prices, 
which they have hitherto received second 
hand; and they will be instructed at the 
earliest possible moment of new opportu- 
nities for foreign trade. 


Senator Hoar’s Speech 


Senator Hoar’s speech in the Senate 
against the policy of the present Adminis- 
tration was the most dramatic and per- 
haps the most notable feature of the Con- 
gressional proceedings last week. The 
speech is in the nature of a plea addressed 
to the Republican party to abandon, even 
at this late day, its defined policy for deal- 
ing with the Philippine problem. Senator 
Hoar declares in the outset that he does 
not expect to accomplish anything for lib- 
erty inthe Philippines except through the 
Republican party, and impliedly, if not 
explicitly, urges the support of that party 
by the people in the next Presidential 
election. He then proceeds to indict with 
oratorical vigor the policy of that party as 
it is interpreted not only by the acts of 
the President, but no less by those of the 
Republican majority in Congress. In 
this singular lack of connection between 
the premises and the practical conclusion 
lies the fatal weakness of what is an elo- 
quent but will not be, in our judgment, an 
influential speech. That speech might, 
indeed, be epitomized in a sentence thus: 
The Republican party has proved itself 
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recreant to its trust; it has violated its 
own traditions, has set at naught the tra- 
ditions of the country; has overruled 
what would have been the counsels of its 
sacred dead could they have spoken ; has 
rejected Jefferson and Hamilton, Webster 
and Lincoln, as leaders, and accepted 
Aaron Burr; has violated the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Constitution of 
the United States; and all this it has done 
that it may trample under foot the sacred 
rights of man at the command of a greedy 
commercialism : nevertheless, Support it. 
It is impossible for the American people 
to follow the counsels of such a counselor. 
Mr. Hoar is too independent to be a fol- 
lower, and not sufficiently independent to 
be a leader. The thoughtful American 
must either reject his premises or reject 
his conclusion. The Outlook rejects his 
premises. 

The same lack of that reasonableness 
which alone gives oratory in our time any 
real effectiveness seems to us to charac- 
terize this speech throughout. His history 
as little conforms to what appears to us 
to be well-attested fact as does his con- 
clusion conform to the premises to which 
he attempts to attach it. He declares that 
“we have not bought any property” in 
the Philrppines; whereas, in fact, the treaty 
with Spain conveys to us in terms all the 
public buildings and all the crown lands 
of Spain, and there is at least plausible 
reason for believing—as Lew Wallace, Jr., 
has shown in our columns—that the latter 
include the major part of the lands now 
occupied by the friars—that is, probably 
the most valuable lands in the island of 
Luzon. He ranks Aguinaldo with “the 
great martyrs of history whose blood has 
been the seed of the church of liberty ;” 
whereas those who have personally known 
Aguinaldo describe him as a man of popu- 
lar and engaging qualities, but of vacillat- 
ing if not weak will, who has been used 
by men stronger and more unscrupulous 
than himself. He assumes that the re- 
sponsibility of bringing on the war rests 
with the Americans ; whereas the best tes- 
timony available indicates that war could 
have been avoided only by giving up the 
city of Manila to forces from some portion 
of which had issued the threat of general 
assassination of all foreigners, and the 
attempted occupancy of which was accom- 
panied by an endeavor at wholesale arson. 
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He implies that the so-called Aguinaldo 
government had both the will and the 
power to protect life and property ; where- 
as, according to the undisputed testimony 
of Americans of spotless reputation, sent 
to ascertain and report the facts, this 
government, where it has possessed the 
power, has permitted, if it has not per- 
petrated, frequent assassinations and po- 
litical robbery on a scale which made it 
little short of brigandage. He assumes 
that the whole Filipino population have 
been heart and soul engaged in the war; 
whereas it is matter of public history that 
some of the most eminent Filipino leaders 
withdrew from this Aguinaldo government 
when war with America was resolved 
upon, and that peace on the terms pro- 
posed by America—America’s sovereignty 
and Filipino local self-government under 
that sovereignty—was tentatively agreed 
upon, and apparently would have been 
consummated, if General Luna had not 
succeeded by revolution in breaking off 
the negotiations. He rhetorically sum- 
mons the statesmen of the past from their 
graves to testify against the present policy 
of expansion ; but these attempts by the 
living to interpret the sentiments of the 
dead, like most similar testimony inter- 
preted through,a living medium, will be 
convincing only to those who were before 
convinced. 

The most valuable portion of Senator 
Hoar’s speech is that in which he under- 
takes to outline the policy which he would 
have pursued in the Philippines. As this 
probably represents as clearly as any recent 
utterance the policy of the anti-expansion-. 
ists, in so far as they are agreed upon any 
policy, we print this portion of his address 
in full: 

But we are told if we oppose the policy of 
our imperialistic and expanding friends we are 
bound to suggest some policy of our own as a 
substitute for theirs. We are asked what we 
would do in this difficult emergency. It is a 
question not difficult to answer. I, for one, am 
ready to answer it. 

1. I would declare now that we will not take 
these islands to govern them against their will. 

I would reject a cession of sovereignty 
which implies that sovereignty may be bought 
and sold and delivered without the consent of 
the people. Spain had no rightful sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands. She could not 
rightfully sell itto us. Wecould not rightfully 
buy it from her. 


. I would require all foreign governments 
to keep out of these islands. 
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4. I would offer to the people of the Philip- 
ese our help in maintaining order until they 

ave a reasonable opportunity to establish a 
government of their own. 

5. I would aid them by advice, if they desire 
it, to set up a free and independent government. 

6. I would invite all the Great Powers of 
Europe to unite in an agreement that that 
independence shall not be interfered with b 
us, by themselves, or by any one of them wi 
the consent of the others. 

7. | would declare that the United States 
will enforce the same doctrine as applicable to 
the Philippines that we declared as to Mexico 
and Haiti and the South American Republics. 
It is true that the Monroe Doctrine, a doctrine 
based largely on our regard for our own inter- 
ests, is not applicable either in terms or in 
principle to a distant Asiatic territory. But 
undoubtedly, having driven out Spain, we are 
bound, and have the right, to secure to the 
people we have liberated an opportunity, un- 
disturbed and in peace, to establish a new 
government for themselves. 

8. I would then, in a not distant future, leave 
them to work out their own salvation, as every 
nation on earth, from the beginning of time, 
has wrought out its own salvation. Let them 
work out their own salvation, as our own an- 
cestors slowly and in long centuries wrought 
out theirs; as Germany, as Switzerland, as 
France, in briefer me ve wrought out theirs ; 
as Mexico and the South American Republics 
have accomplished theirs, all of them within a 
century, some of them within the life of a 
generation. 

9. I would strike out of your legislation the 
oath of allegiance to us ait substitute an oath 
of allegiance to their own country. 


What would this involve ? At least these 
tnree things. First, an offer to the supposed 
government represented by Aguinaldo to 
help in maintaining order—an offer which 
Aguinaldo might accept or refuse as he 
pleased; setond, a request to the Furo- 
pean Powers to join with us in an agree- 
ment not to interfere with the Filipino 
administration of affairs in the archipelago; 
third, a notice that we would not permit 
these Powers to interfere, but would, by 
force if necessary, require them to keep out 
of the islands. Colonel Younghusband in 
his history says that the English residents 
were unanimously of the opinion that, if 
the Filipino forces had been allowed in 


‘Maniia, there would not have been a Span- - 


iard left alive in the city. Senator Hoar’s 
policy demands that we require Spain not 
to interfere if such wholesale assassination 
should be attempted. A Filipino proc- 
lamation, issued at the time of the Fili- 
pino attack on our forces at Manila, called 
for the assassination of all foreigners, and 
the attack was actually accompanied by 
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an attempt at wholesale arson. Senator 
Hoar’s policy demands that if such an 
open and public threat were repeated, we 
require Great Britain and Germany and 
China, all of whose citizens would be 
involved in the threat, not to interfere. 
Who, remembering the wholesale massa- 
cres in civilized France inspired by the 
years of Bourbon misrule, will venture to 
affirm that there would be no danger of 
similar wholesale massacres in the Philip- 
pines incited by centuries of Spanish mis- 
rule? Who would wish to endure the 
burden of shame which Americans would 
have to endure if such massacres took 
place while America refused to furnish 
protection to the helpless or to allow any 
other Power to do so? Even if Senator 
Hoar’s hypothetical concert of Powers 
could be secured, who will venture to 
affirm that such a concert would be a 
better protection to helpless women and 
children on the other side of the globe 
than it was to the Armenians whose 
cries could almost be heard in European 
capitals ? 

Mr. Hoar does but confuse the issues 
by his rhetoric. Either America is respon- 
sible for the protection of life and property 
in the Philippines, or she is not. If she 
is responsible, she must protect life and 
property, however burdensome the task, 
until a government can be organized of 
such a character as will give assurance 
that life and property will by it be ade- 
quately protected. If she has no such 
responsibility, she should sail away and 
leave the islands to themselves. The one 
thing she should not do is to refuse to 
protect life and property, and simultane- 
ously forbid any other Power to furnish 
such protection if it should be needed. 
The political issue in the approaching 
Presidential campaign is equally clear. 
He who believes that the Nation has 
responsibility for law and order in the 
Philippines should vote either to continue 
in power the present Administration, or to 
put in power one pledged to continue its 
general policy. He who thinks the 
Nation has no such responsibility should 
vote to dismiss the present Administration 
and put another in its place which will 
disavow all governmental obligations in 
the Philippines, and take down the flag 
which, so long as it flies there, symbolizes 
American sovereignty. The one thing he 
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should not do is to denounce the Adminis- 
tration as false to liberty in maintaining 
American authority in the Philippines, and 
at the same time vote to keep it in power 
for the purpose of continuing that policy 
which he denounces. 

We have not attempted here any gen- 
eral analysis and report of Senator Hoar’s 
speech, because it cannot be epitomized in 
a paragraph, and the reader can probably 
easily secure, through his Representative 
in Congress or through Senator Hoar, a 
copy of the “Congressional Record ” 
containing the speech in full. 


& 


Gifts and Needs 


Those Americans who take depressed 
views of civilization on this continent, 
and who look forward with anxiety to the 
future of free institutions, ought to take 
heart when they read the announcement 
recently made in the New York “ Times,” 
upon the authority of Appletons’ Annual 
Cyclopedia, that over sixty millions of 
dollars were given last year by private 
donors to American educational institu- 
tions. A careful student who has made 
extended investigations says that, in his 
opinion, this country added to its wealth 
last year not less than thirteen billions of 
dollars. This enormous profit went, of 
course, to a considerable extent into living 
expenses of all kinds, but a very large 
part of it must have been added to the 
accumulations of the country. ‘The gifts 
to education from private donors amounted 
on this estimate to about one-half of one 
per cent.—a very creditable and hopeful 
showing, significant of the hold which 
educational interests have upon the imag- 
ination and the judgment of successful 
Americans, and significant also of the 


‘immense enlargement of educational op- 


portunities on this continent. 

This magnificent private generosity, of 
which it may be said without exaggeration 
that it is unparalleled in the history of the 
world, suggests many hopeful inferences. 
It shows, for example, the indirect value 
of the constant appeal to yersonal initia- 
tive, which is the secret of American 
energy and success. It is often said, and 
for the most part with truth, that those 
things abroad which are done under Gov- 
ernment supervision are likely to be better 
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done than those things which are done 
here under Government supervision, but 
that those things which are accomplished 
here as the result of private enterprise 
are not only immensely more in number, 
but very much better done than those 
things which are done by private means 
abroad. ‘The American habit of thinking 
of the Government as an _ individual 
responsibility breeds the corresponding 
habit of thinking of all the public interests 
as private responsibilities. In this coun- 
try no intelligent man of means can be 
indifferent to the claims of public educa- 
tion, because he sees, with varying degrees 
of distinctness, that the public welfare 
rests largely upon the diffusion of knowl 
edge, and that the more thoroughly the 
voters of the Republic are educated, the 
more secure will be the fortunes of the 
Republic. Wealth does not pay a tribute 
to education, but reinforces education as 
one of the safeguards of the State and of 
society. ‘This is one of the most helpful 
forms of patriotism ; the kind of patriot- 
ism which does not expend itself in flam- 
boyant talk about the flag, but which 
helps to breed a citizenship to which the 
flag is a symbol of something sacred. 
Last year’s gifts to education, if com- 
pared with those of any previous year, 
show an immense gain. That increase 
will be sustained; the annual investment 
in education will count more every year, 
In this fact lies one of the assurances of 
the future. Never before has education 
been so expensive, or have institutions of 
all kinds so greatly needed aid. Some of 
‘i.e foremost institutions in the country are 
living from hand to mouth, and are putting 
into the mere getting of the means to pro- 
long their existence the time, the energy, 
and the thought which ought to be devoted 


exclusively to educational work. Hamp- © 


ton Institute isan example of an institution 
of National importance. Years hence, as 
men look back upon the problems of this 
time, it is likely that General Armstrong’s 
magnificent experiment will be recognized 
as the first step toward the solution of 
the problem of the negro race on this con- 
tinent. It isa great industrial college; a 
community in which the scholar is sur- 
rounded by all the occupations and trades, 
and from which boys and girls are sent 
Lack to their homes or into the country, 
with minds that have not only been opened 
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and stored, but with hands that have been 
trained and made skillful. General Arm- 
strong literally gave his life for Hampton 
Institute; and there are fears that the 
present President, Dr. Frissell, will be 
compelled to make the same sacrifice, be- 
cause the money to sustain this great 
National institution, working at first hand 
and along lines of the highest intelligence 
for the solution of the race problems, must 
be raised every year by personal solicitation 
and work. Hampton needs an endowment 
which will increase its income seventy- 
five thousand dollars a year, and it ought 
to have that endowment. It would be a 
privilege for any man of great means to 
furnish it; or to any group of men to com- 
bine in furnishing it. 

In the field of higher education, the 
Johns Hopkins University has rendered 
services of incalculable value. It has 
been a pioneer with Harvard in developing, 
elaborating, and thoroughly establishing 
the most advanced methods along the most 
advanced lines in American education. 
Several years ago the Johns Hopkins suf- 
fered a severe loss of funds through no 
fault of its own officers; it has been com- 
pelled for several years past to ask for 
a yearly grant from the -Legislature of 
Maryland, and to go through a persistent 
struggle in order to secure it. This year 
it has received only half what it asked for. 
It holds a position of strategical importance 
between the North and the South; it is 
an institution of National interest; it 
ought to have what it needs, for it has 
earned the right to ask for support from 
all parts of the country. Clark University 
at Worcester is an institution unique in 
our educational system—a place for the 
training of experts; a school for teaching 
professors ; a home for original research. 
Through causes for which its officers are 
in no way responsible, its means have been 
sadly crippled, and it has carried on its 
work of filling professorial chairs all over 
the country, and of giving, in several de- 
partments, the same advantages for which 
Americans had formerly to go abroad, on 
very limited means and at great self-sacri- 
fice on the part of its able and self-denying 
President and its group of devoted pro- 
fessors. To put Clark University on an 
independent footing would be to endow 
research in this country. These institu- 
tions are mentioned simply as types of 
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institutions which are struggling with prob- 
lems from which they ought to be relieved. 

There are many universities and col- 
leges, like Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
which are able to secure what they need 
from large and influential bodies of alumni, 
who give to their Alma Mater out of grati- 
tude and affection; there are other insti- 
tutions, like Williams, Dartmouth, Amherst, 
and Union, and a group of important 
institutions in the central and far West, 
whose work has been of such commanding 
influence in the history of the country that 
they have a right to appeal to men of 
means everywhere. And there are State 
institutions which, like the University of 
Michigan and the University of Virginia, 
have sustained high traditions of scholarly 
service and academic dignity, and which 
ought to receive more generous public 
support now that they are brought in 
competition with younger and more gen- 
erously endowed institutions. A State 
cannot spend money more wisely than 
along educational lines. Michigan has a 
higher place in the regard of the country 
because of the high character of its Uni- 
versity ; and Virginia has no greater claim 
on public respect than the work done by 
the institution which was so near Jeffer- 
son’s heart. The American college has 
been one of the great forces for good in 
American life; too much cannot be done 
for it. 


A Witness to the Faith 


At the time when this issue of The 
Outlook reaches its readers there will -be 
in session in New York City a gathering 
the existence of which will be itself a 
witness to the power of Christian faith. 
Many hundreds of representatives of the 
Christian Church, coming from all quar- 
ters of the globe, will be in conference 
upon the question how to promote the 
kingdom of God by the ministry of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. The interest of 
the meeting will not be ecclesiastical ; no 
Church can make capital out of it; for all 
Protestant Evangelical Churches will unite 
in this meeting on equal terms. It will, 
therefore, be necessarily free from the 
partisanship which sometimes dishonors 
religious as well as patriotic gatherings. 
Its interest will not be intellectual. It 
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will in this respect be unlike the famous 
Parliament of Religions, where the interest 
was in a comparative study of religious 
faiths. While that comparison will be 
made, the essential inter-st in the Ecumen- 
ical Missionary Council will be vital and 
practical—interest in a comparison of 
methods by which that faith which is 
the common property of all Christian 
Churches can be given to those who do 
not possess it. The bond of union, the 
magnet of attraction, the impulse to 
thought and action, in this gathering will 
be faith, not organization nor dogma; 
Christian faith, not religious philosophy; 
the firm belief that in the life, teachings, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
there is good news for the whole world— 
not only light on the problems of this life 
and the life to come, but a donation from 
the Supreme Father of a power to realize 
in this life the aspirations and hopes which 
point onward for their complete realiza- 
tion to a life yet to be entered upon. 

But this is not all. At this gathering 
there are over seven hundred men and 
women who for their faith have surren- 
dered much of what most men regard as 
a chief object, if not the supreme object, 
of their desires: such as ambition, fame, 
ease, country, art, music, civilization, 
a quiet, unbroken home. There will be 
patriotic Americans here who have expa- 
triated themselves from their native land 
to spend their lives in exile; men the 
eager ambitions of whose youth have all 
been concentrated on Christian service; 
lovers of music who for years have heard 
no concert; men of university education 
and hereditary culture who have put it all 
at the service of the barbarian; lovers of 
home who have remained at their foreign 
posts, while their children come back to 
America to grow from youth to manhood 
and womanhood away from the rejoicing 
love of fatherand mother. The struggles, 
the tears, the sacrifices, which their lives 
have involved are known to no others, 
nor yet to themselves—for the supremest 
self-sacrifice is always unconscious. The 
inspiration, the joy, the reward, of their 
lives has been their loyalty to Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Master, and their attempt to 
do his work in his way. They ask no 
pity, and they desire none; for their 
Master’s joy has been theirs. They ask 
no plaudits; the only approbation they 
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covet is that of their Master interpreted 
to each one of them by his own conscience 
in the silence of his secret life. 

Such a gathering, and, still more, the 
lives which such a gathering brings for 
the moment out of obscurity into the 
public light, we call a witness to the faith, 
It transcends all creeds, confessions, apol- 
ogetics, evidences scholastic or other. It 
gives a new and solemn meaning to the 
words, “ This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” Let 
him who can do so, believe that the secret 
of this intelligent and enduring enthusi- 
asm is an illusion. But such a belief is 
wholly irrational. So beneficent a stream 
is not supplied by so maleficent a foun- 
tain; so perennial a stream is not sup- 
plied by a fountain so transitory. A great 
delusion is never the parent of a great 
life. 


The Liberation of Easter 


If Easter means anything more than. a 
freshening of the hope for immortality, 
a vivid recalling of those who once walked 
beside us and have now vanished from 
our sight, it cannot leave us as it found 
us. It found the disciples disheartened 
and despairing; it left them so deeply 
and finally rooted and grounded in the 
faith that henceforth they were glad to 
suffer if they might tell men that, of their 
own personal knowledge, One had risen 
from the dead. ‘This was the fact that 
lighted the future for them and made 
martyrdom easy to meet. For them there 
was henceforth no more doubt. Immor- 
tality was not dependent on a nice bal- 
ancing of probabilities; it was not an infer- 
ence from the nature of man; it was not 
a passionate desire ; it was a fact; some- 
thing which had definitely and objectively 
happened at a given hour on a given day. 
The rising from the dead was for them a 
record of human experience, a fact like 
other facts in human history. They laid 
hold of it with their senses as well as with 
their souls. Henceforth, amid all the un- 
certainties and sorrows of their lives, they 


were the joyful preachers of a great divine 


truth, the pr 
certainty. 

To the rigid, farmal Jewish world these 
first teachers of (hristianity were libera- 
tors; they delivered the souls of those 


laimers of a great divine 
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who accepted their words from bondage 
to tradition and to the letter which kill- 
eth; they gave them the freedom of the 
spirit. ‘To the careless, corrupt, dying 
Roman world these same teachers brought 
the very breath of life; in the heart of a 
declining civilization they set a new vital 
principle ; and in the chaos fast coming 
upon that old world they laid the foun- 
dations of a new civilization and of a 
purer and nobler social order. Their mes- 
sage must be repeated in every genera- 
tion; it was never more sorely needed 
than to-day, when so many men and 
women are in bondage to forms of doc- 
trine which have lost their reality, and so 
many others are in the darkness of doubt 
or despair. Society longs for the lead- 
ership of light and hope; for divine aims 
in place of sordid cares; for noble audac- 
ity instead-of timid prudence ; for certain- 
ties instead of dreams and hopes. ‘Those 
who believe that Christ really rose from 
the dead cannot be silent without breaking 
faith with their fellows; they cannot be 
as are those to whom the Resurrection is 
a tradition. If we are risen with Christ 
in faith and conviction, we cannot be un- 
certain, despondent, despairing, as are 
they who find no tomb from which the 
stone has been rolled away. ‘Our spir- 
itual resurrection is to be after the model 
of our Lord’s literal resurrection,’ writes 
Bishop Hall, of Vermont. “ The very 
same body rose, but in altogether changed 
conditions, and to a new and higher kind 
of life ; so it must be with us. The grace 
of God claims for his service all our facul- 
ties of body, mind, and heart—our talents, 
energies, social influence, and the like; all 
that has been used for the world and for 
self is now to be used for God’s glory 
and our brothers’ good, to be exercised 
according to higher laws, as new motives, 
aims, powers come into our life. Let 
practices of prayer and devotion which 
have been formed in Lent be carefully 
cherished in Easter-tide. The risen life 
of Christ was for the most part hidden. 
From his veiled life of communion with 
God he came forth on occasions to com- 
fort and instruct his disciples. This 
should be the law and pattern of our work, 
speaking to others of those things which 
we have heard and seen with God, calling 
others into that fellowship with him in 
which we rejoice to live.” 
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Cronje’s Capture and the Relief of Kimberley 


By James Barnes 


[In the issue for April 7 we stated that articles written by Mr. James Barnes, the Special 
Commissioner of The Outlook in South Africa, had failed to reach us, and that we had reason 
to believe that they had been lost either through the action of the military censorship or 
through the failure of native runners. A private letter from Mr. Barnes, dated at Bloemfontein 
March 17, shows that our fears were correct. Two articles written by him—one describing 
the operations resulting in the relief of Kimberley and Mr. Barnes’s visit to Kimberley, the other 
relating his experiences at the time of Cronje’s capture and the battle of Paardesburg, were 
intrusted by Mr. Barnes to a native runner, a Kafir, together with letters from other newspaper 
correspondents. This runner was captured by the Boers, who now possess the two articles, 
which the readers of The Outlook would certainly greatly value. In lieu of these articles we 
think our readers will undoubtedly be interested in the extracts from private letters given 
below. These extracts are, naturally, informal in style and somewhat desultory. It will be 
seen that Mr. Barnes was, with the correspondent of the London “ Standard,” the very first to 


enter General Cronje’s camp after the surrender—THeE Epirors.} 


Kimberley, February 20, 1900, 
As you see, we are here! ‘The town 
shows little or no effect of bombardment, 
and the people show little sign of hard- 


ship. The horses, those not eaten up, 


are thin, and that is the principal sign. 
I have been constantly on the march and 
in the saddle for nine days, #l when not 
actually moving or sleeping I have been 
hustling for food for myself, and, what is 
more precious, fodder for my horse; for if 
your horse goes, and there is no other to 
be had, you are out of the going. I have 
been successful in keeping my horse and 
myself in good shape, though we are both 
hard as nails and thin. I am only here 
for a stop-over and a night’s sleep and 
rest for man and beast. We are off in 
half an hour to catch up with Generals 
French and Kitchener, who have Cronje 
bottled up at Koodoesrand Drift, thirty- 
two miles east of here. ‘Ten to one the 
old fellow gets away. There was a big 
fight yesterday, but no details as yet. I 
was at the little battles on the Riet and 
the Modder, and, I must confess it, rather 
enjoyed myself after a fashion. I wish 
I could tell you of a ride I had last 
Friday, myself and a guide, at night. We 
stumbled into a Boer laager—pots cooking 
on the embers of fires, coats hung up in 
tents, blankets, horses, dogs, even a 
bicycle; they must have just left. We 
helped ourselves to a meal, and cleared 
out. That day I rode forty-one miles. 
The end of the war is in sight; the back- 
bone of it is broken. I have had no time 
to ride around this town; got in late in the 
evening; it is now | P.m., and I leave in 
twenty minutes. I hope to write soon 


from Bloemfontein. ‘The Free State will 
soon cave in. Hurrah for Lord Roberts 
and French’s cavalry! 


Osfontein, Orange Free State. March 6, 1900, 

I have been constantly on the move since 
the eleventh of last month. From Modder 
River to Enslin, to Ramdam, to Waterfall, 
to Poortjies, to Wegdrei, to Jacobsdal, to 
Klip Drift, back to Modder, on to Kim- 
berley, via Magersfontein and Scoltzsnek ; 
Kimberley to Paardesburg, thence to 
Stingfontein, and now on to Osfontein. 
At the places underscored we had fights. or, 
rather, skirmishes, although at Waterfall 
we lost 200 wagons and 1,200 cattle to 
the Boers, through sheer carelessness in 
not having sufficient guard at our rear. 
Some Boer has a fine pair of blankets 
belonging to me, left on the baggage- 
wagons. 

I have ridden my old horse “ Julian ” 
most of the time, but when I reached 
here he was played out, and is now resting, 
while I ride a spare pony (very spare). 
It would take reams of paper to tell all 
the happenings of the last few weeks, 
and it is hard to write. All the day 
one is either on the move or hustling for 
food or forage for horses, and in the 
evening I find that sleep comes quickly if 
you can keep dry. It has poured torrents 
every night now for a week, and such a 
soaking rain! The army, of course, travels 
without tents on the march, and it is a 
motley-looking crowd, forthe men are quite 
in rags. But the soldiers are cheerful, 
and so am I, so this is not grumbling. 
The story of this wonderful march is a 
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ener, and to the staying qualities and 
fighting powers of the English soldier. I 
am writing this at the foot of a big kopje, 
and the rocks about are scarred with lyd- 
dite shells, and the crevices tull of shrapnel, 


for it was here that the Yorks and Buffs. 


fought and captured two commandos of 
Boers who had come on from Ladysmith 
to try to relieve Cronje, who was kept 
in a hole in the river trench back some 
three miles. 

The day of Cronje’s surrender was one 
of the most eventful days of my life. 
Please don’t think I am talking big, but it 
just happened that another correspondent, 
Bleloch, of the London “ Standard,” and 
my humble self were the first two to enter 
the captured laager, and we were there 
alone for twenty minutes with the Boers 
crowding about us asking all sorts of 
questions, and most of them eager to shake 
hands, although many were surly and 
gave us uglyelooks. The Orange Free 
Staters and many Transvaal men confessed 
themselves sick of the war, but what hurt 
them most was the fact that they had sur- 
rendered on Majuba day. 

A returning transport train leaves for 
Modder River in an hour or so, and I will 
have to find some one to give this letter 
to. But I will endeavor to give you a 
short account, just a leaf from my diary, 
as it were, of the doings on last Tuesday, 
the twenty-seventh. 

We were encamped under a wagon near 
the headquarters of the Ninth Brigade, 
Shilley of ** The King” and the “ West- 
minster Gazette,’ and Bleloch of the 
“Standard” and myself, when we were 
awakened by a rattling and roar of rifle 
fire from the direction of the Boer trenches. 
Bullets whizzed and spattered about us, 
so we got out and hid in the rocks. We 
were fully 3,000 yards from the firing, but 
these long-range rifles throw big distances. 
Soon we heard volley-firing, showing that 
the English were replying, for Boers don’t 
fire volleys, and the Mausers have a dif- 
ferent sound from the Lee-Metford, the 
former going “ca-pow!” and the latter 
“whack er.” It was pitchdark. We could 
hear some stirring in the camps and snap- 
ping of rifle-locks as the regiments stood 
to arms; firing soon died away to a few 
shots, and then silence. No one moved 
out; went back toour blankets. At earli- 


est dawn we saddled and rode out across 
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the plain—ambulances going up river— 
and went on till we came to trenches held 
by Canadians, within 600 yards of enemy. 
Here we found that the Boers had not tried 
to break out, but had fired on Canadians 
who were advancing their earthworks; the 
latter behaved with great bravery and 
coolness, and managed to get out of what 
might have been a bad mess. Dead and 
wounded were brought in in numbers then 
unknown (since proved to be eleven killed 
and thirty-two wounded). The Boers fired 
high in darkness. ‘There was volley-firing 
from the Shropshires, who fired on the 
Boers, thus protecting the Canadians, who 
did not fire a shot, but lay prone on the 
ground and got back as best they could. 
The fact was that the Boers had advanced 
two hundred yards to a donga or dry water- 
course, and caught the Canadians in open. 
The hopeless position of the Boers was 
evident. On the south the Yorks’ trenches 
were within 400 yards, the Shropshires 
were on the north within 500 yards, and 
the Canadians on the west within 500 or 
600. East was French’s cavalry, num- 
bering 8,000; on the hills above, seventy 
guns and more, from 9-pounders to 4.7 
naval guns; and scattered round on kopjes 
within a mile or two were 30,000 men. 
This gives you some idea how well 
Cronje was shut in. As we watched the 
wounded being brought in, mounted men 
came down the bank with a white flag. 
Colonel Ewart, Brigade-Major of the Ninth 
Brigade, met them; they had a note for 
Lord Roberts. As the Colonel went by us 
he said: “ General Cronje has just now 
surrendered unconditionally.” So Bleloch 
and I got on our horses and rode forward 
cautiously ; soon we saw that every trench 
had a white flag. Strange sight! The 
place reeked with foul smells; dead horses 
and cattle everywhere; Boers living in 
holes in river-bank. We rode on, and 
entered the laager. Here we found twenty 
women and children, all in tears (there 
were more in river-bed). ‘Taken for off- 
cers, we were asked where the Boers should 
pile their arms; we showed them. One 
young Boer gave me his fancy bandolier 
waistcoat. ‘They began to throw away 
things. Most seemed to speak English. 
Poor people, they were hungry, dirty, and 
sick of war; they had two hundred wounded 
and one hundred killed ; they numbered 
about four thousand. I saw Cronje and 
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Albrecht, and afterwards had quite a talk 
with the latter. He blamed the General 
most bitterly. Rode on, and found four 
Krupp seven-pounders and one Vickers- 
Maxim ; they had just finished throwing 
breech-blocks in river; contrary to war to 
destroy property after surrender; made 
note of place. Soon some cavalry rode 
in; I reported what I had seen. General 
Roberts sent for me; Albrecht was brought 
in before Major Poor, Provost-Marshal ; 
Albrecht was very rude. He asked,“ What 
were they going to do about it?” and said, 
“Men had their orders.” Cronje was 
treated with great courtesy by General 
Roberts, but was surly and bad-man- 
nered; many were the same; but most were 
glad to get out of that awful hole, which 
certainly was a small-sized hell. Roberts 
had offered safe-conduct to women and 
children, sick and: wounded, but Cronje 
had refused. Three or four small parties 
trying to get in to relieve the old fellow 
were “nobbled” the day following, and 
altogether over 4,500 prisoners have been 
sent to Cape Town. ‘This puts the score 
largely in our favor, as they had about 
1,200 before. ‘The Boers have lost more 
heavily than they know themselves, but 
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they are beginning to find out, and the 
end cannot be far off. Long before this 
reaches you we will be in Bloemfontein. 

As to myself, I am cheerful and rather 
enjoying myself; have made, and, sad to 
say, lost, some good friends. Poor Grieve, 
one of the best of fellows, and very good 
to me, was killed Sunday last, the 18th, 
and buried with fifty-six of his men in a 
big trench. The Highlanders seem to 
catch it worst of all—only seven officers 
left in Black Watch out of twenty-nine. 
The wounded recover quickly if hit by 
Mausers, but the explosive bullets used 
by the Boers make frightful wounds, and 
few hit by them recover unless hit in the 
limbs. We are now at this place, Osfon- 
tein, four miles from Paardesburg, and 
lining the kopjes ahead are most of the 
ex-Ladysmith forces, and all they can mus- 
ter; they may number twenty thousand, 
but “ Bobs” will turn their flanks. The 
troops are full of confidence and the 
enemy, I think, disheartened. There will 
probably be a provisional government 
started at Bloemfontein, and all forces will 
retreat to Transvaal. They may fight 
there, but I think that many see the use- 
lessness of it. 


South Africa’s Greatest Problem 
By Edgar Mels 


Former Editor of the Johannesburg “ Daily News” 


HILE many thousands of words 
WV have been written about South 
Africa—of the war, of the dia- 
mond mines, of the gold fields, of the 
thousand and one interesting things to be 
found in the Land of Good Hope (or is 
it “ intentions ” ?)—-little has been said of 
the gravest problem confronting South 
Africa—the native question. Africanders 
and British will be able to live side by 
side, after the war is a thing of history. 
White men, especially after they have 
fought each other bravely, are apt to 
respect each other, and to live in com- 
parative peace. It is different with the 
natives—black beings who hate all whites, 
whether British or Boer or German or any 
other nationality. 
They are the real menace to the event- 
ual prosperity and happiness of the coun- 


try. They will prove to be “a white 
man’s burden” at a price “that will 
stagger humanity,” as Oom Paul Kruger 
would say. It does not require a pro- 
phetic gift to foretell the future where the 
South African native is concerned. The 
future was written in the past, when the 
white man took the Kafirs’ land, when he 
stole the Kafirs’ cattle, when he killed the 
Kafirs by the wholesale. It is being writ- 
ten to-day, when the white man alone can 
have justice in South Africa, when a black 
man has barely the right to breathe God’s 
air. The sowing has taken long; the 
reaping will be in accordance. 

In this country the negro question is 
being solved through education, through 
the preponderance of the white man, and 
because of the ability of the American 
negro to adapt himself to almost any 
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condition. In South Africa this is impossi- 
ble, because of the fact that there the negro 
outnumbers the white by the hundreds of 
thousands, and because the Kafir—the 
generic name of all natives—is totally 
different from our negro, The American 
negro has had the more or less advantage- 
ous example of the white man before him 
for two hundred years—years in which he, 
the negro, has been well treated because 
of his value as a chattel. ‘The Kafir, on 
the other hand, has been outrageously 
treated by the white man. Driven from 
his home near the coast in years gone by, 
the white man has stolen his land time 
and again. Might has prevailed over 
right, and the white man has triumphed. 

Since the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered, the Kafir has had cause to hate 
the white man. And every day brought 
additional cause for hatred. Slowly, but 
with the certainty of fate, the white man 
has crushed the Kafir; the Boer at the 
north and the British at the south have 
ground the helpless Kafir “ exceeding 
fine.”” The Boer has blazed the way, and 
the English have followed in the path of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

The story of our Indians is not half as 
bad as the tale of the relentless crushing 
of the Kafir. The Indian receives at 
least a quota of fire-water and a blanket 
in which to sober up. The Kafir gets 
ten lashes on the bare back and is fined 
ten shillings if he commits a like offense. 
The Indian is a free man, the Kafir a 
slave. This statement may seem far- 
fetched, but it is absolutely true—thanks 
to the Hon. Cecil Rhodes—as will be 
proven further on in this article. 

To rightly understand the conditions 
prevailing at present and the causes which 
have led up to the slavery of the Kafir, it 
is necessary to turn back the wheel of 
time and to delve in history. - To begin 
at the beginning, men of science allege 
that the Kafir is a descendant of the 
Phoenicians. That there is some truth 
in this assertion is possible, for the remains 
of Phoenicians and their mining imple- 
ments and pots and pans have been found 
in Portuguese East Africa and in Manica- 
land. Be this as it may, the Kafir, despite 
the eleven hundred and odd tribes of him, 
is a fine animal, physically. He has all 
the faults of the white man and some more, 
but he has also a few good points. 
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Taken as a whole, the Kafir is a child 
grown into man or womanhood, with none 
of the mental or moral development—save 
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in a few rather rare cases. He or she, as 
the case may be, is an adult physically and 
a child mentally. He has limited ideas 
as to right and wrong, and is apt to court 
vice rather than to fight it. He may 
learn to read and write; he may become 
a professed Christian; he may be whiter 
at heart than most white men, but—he is 
stillthe Kafir. It’s bredinthe bone. He 
may live at peace with his neighbor, be he 
white or black, for years, yet, if the occa- 
sion arise, he will assegai him in the latest 
and most approved style. 

There are about eleven hundred and 
fifty-one tribes of Kafirs, ranging from the 
Matabeles, Mashonas, Amatongas, Swa- 
zies, Zulus, Basutos, Bechuanas, Khama’s 
Men, and a host of smaller tribes, to the 
Hottentot and Bushmen. And although 
all are Kafirs. yet each tribe has its pecu- 
liarities and moral obliquities—just as the 
different tribes of white men, whether Brit- 
ish or American or German, have theirs. 

Take the Zulu as an instance. There 
nay have been instances where he com- 
mitted theft, but, as a general rule, he is 
absolutely honest. ‘The Hottentot, on the 
other hand, is an inveterate and original 
thief, who steals with a persistency and an 
originality that would be highly commend- 
able in some other line of endeavor. 
The Zulu is morally above the average, 
and one who strays from the narrow 
path in this respect is promptly killed, 
the offender’s head being crushed with a 
stone. The Hottentot is the most de- 
graded and immoral being on earth, save 
his racial cousin,the Bushman. The Zulu 
is cleanly to an astonishing degree. The 
Hottentot dispenses with “ablution alto- 
gether, as unworthy of so noble a race. 

And what has been said of the Zulu can 
be said of a dozen other tribes, save, per- 
haps, the allegation as to honesty. His 
is the only tribe that can be trusted im- 
plicitly. Not even a well-cooked dinner 
can tempt the Zulu, whereas’ the Basuto 
or the Matabele will not refuse to annex 
your tobacco or your money, although 
they would probably refuse to steal your 
house, or an iron safe, or some other article 
too heavy to carry away without too much 
physical labor. 

There is only one respect in which all 
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Kafirs are alike—their utter dislike to 
temperance. ‘Time was when intoxicants 
were unknown to the Kafir. He was as 
guileless in this respect as achild. Then 
came the good missionary, with the best 
of intentions. 

‘You must not drink,” said the good 
man; “do not put a thing into your mouth 
to steal away your brain.” 

“ But I have to drink,” replied the 
puzzled Kafir. 

* Water, yes, but not intoxicants,” ex- 
plained the good man. 

Whereupon the inquisitive Kafir straight- 
way set out, like Columbus, for some new 
world. And it was not long before he 
had had a taste of alcoholic liquor. He 
liked it, and sought for more. But the 
alcoholic beverages of the white man were 
too expensive for a poor Kafir, and so 
he set about to find a satisfactory sub- 
stithte, with results gratifying to himself, 
but rather unsatisfactory to the white man. 
The substitute is called Cape Smoke, and 
consists of wood alcohol, red pepper, and 
a touch of sulphuric acid. ‘This delicious 
concoction is warranted to intoxicate the 
hardest-headed of Kafirs, and at a trifling 
expense at that. The results are more 
than deplorable—they are terrifying. In- 
describable madness, akin to delirium, 
takes possession of the drinker. He 
howls and shouts; he jumps and runs 
and dashes about wildly; he raves and 
curses; he ceases to be a human being. 
After a while the exhaustion comes, and 
then the poor deluded Kafir is taken into 
custody and punished—for emulating the 
example of the white man. 

Thus the Kafir is a human being, save 
that he has no vote and that he has no 
influential newspaper of his own to make 
things uncomfortable for the powers that 
be. He can only grumble under his 
breath, vow vengeance in his heart, and 
wait—until the white man, weakened by 
internecine struggles, shall fall before the 
long-plotted revenge of the Kafir. 

History shows that such revenge would 
be justified, if any revenge is justifiable. 
The story of the growth of every one of 
the South African States is a tale of in- 
justice to the native. History, as far as 


the Kafir is concerned, dates back to 1651, 
when three vessels under Jan van Riebeck 
left Holland, and entered Table Bay one 
hundred and four days later with one 
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hundred settlers. Jan and the five or six 
men who succeeded him as governors of 
the Dutch colony “ bought” that part of 
the Cape Colony including the territory 
as far as False Bay, the Hottentot Hol- 
land Mountains on the east, and Saldanha 
Bay on the northwest, for $8,000—but 
they paid the Hottentots ~*~ “47.85! 

Van der Stel, after whw... -ellenbosch 
was named, also bought Durban Bay, 
paying therefor $250 in goods ! 

The next “ purchase” was in 1785, 
when Colonel de Graaff founded Graaff- 
Reinet, and proclaimed the Fish River 
the western boundary of the Colony. 
This brought on the first Kafir war, but, 
owing to a retreat of the Dutch, a peace 
was patched up. ‘The real trouble did 
not begin untill 1811, five years after the 
British had annexed the Colony. ‘The 
Kafirs, foolishly no doubt, attempted to 
till land in a neutral zone between the 
Fish and the Sunday Rivers. ‘The result 
was that Sir Francis Craddock drove them 
back with great slaughter. In 1819 
another war broke out, and at its foregone 
conclusion the native general, Linksh 
(Left-handed), was sent to Robben Island, 
the leper settlement at the mouth of Table 
Bay. While attempting to escape two 
years later, he was drowned. 

In 1834 the slaves of the Colony were 
emancipated—their number being 35,700. 
By this process the Dutch farmers, the 
Boers of to-day, were cheated by the British 
Government out of nine million dollars, and 
in consequence the great majority of them 
began to trek across the Orange River. At 
almost the same time another Kafir war, 
that of 1835, broke out, and both sides 
lost heavily, the natives gaining the real 
victory. Then began a series of small 
wars lasting until 1853, when the Colony 
annexed Kafraria, and the border was 
advanced to the Kei River. More wars 
followed, until in 1868 Basutoland was 
annexed. ‘Then Griqualand West was 
taken into the British fold, followed at short 
intervals by Bechuanaland, Mashonaland, 
Matabeleland, Zululand, and Pondoland. 
This closes the history of theft from 
natives, as far as the Cape Colony is 
concerned. 

What is now known as Natal was for- 
merly a part of Zululand, and in 1823, when 
the British first explored this territory, 
Chaka, the Terrible, ruled over the Zulus, 
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The British bought for a few dollars the 
land on which the city of Durban now 
stands, This so displeased Chaka’s brother 
Dingaan that he had his relative assassi- 
nated and assumed the reins of government 
himself. In revenge, he began to mas- 
sacre all whites, and trapped one hundred 
trek Boers 1° Retief, all of whom he 
murdered in _.... blood. Then came a 
series of terrible massacres in which thou- 
sands of whites perished. In 1838, 460 
Boers, under Andries Pretorius, after whom 
Pretoria was named, and with whom Piet 
Joubert and Paulus Stephanus Kruger 
fought, attacked twelve thousand Zaulus, 
and, after three days of terrific battling, 
killed three thousand natives and put the 
rest to flight. Then came dissensions 
between the various Zulu chieftains, and 
Pretorius had Dingaan assassinated, 
charging his loving brother Umpanda 
thirty-six thousand oxen for the labor 
involved. 

The history of the crushing of Cetewayo 
and the annexation of Zululand needs no 
detailed rehearsal. 

As for the Boers of the Transvaal, they 
were not one whit better than the British. 
Early this century they drove the Mata- 
bele from the part of what is now the 
Orange Free State, where Kronstadt is 
located. Not contented with that, they 
kept forcing them back and back, until 
they retreated behind the Limpopo River. 

So much for the abuses historic. The 
abuses of the present day are fully as 
flagrant. The laws of the South Arican 
States subject the natives to every con- 
ceivable kind of degradation, from not 
being allowed on the street after eight 
o’clock in the evening without a permit 
from their respective “ masters,” to being 
flogged for trifling offenses. One instance 
of the latter assertion, gleaned from per- 
sonal observation, will suffice. 

Every Sunday the natives at work in 
the Johannesburg mines indulged in a 
series of apparently terrific but in reality 
harmless fights. Every Monday morning 
the police court was filled with semi-nude 
Kafirs. Then this dialogue would ensue: 

Magi-*-ate De Beers: “ What is the 
charge ?” 

The Clerk: Dronkenschopp, your 
honor ” (drunk and disorderly). 

The Magistrate: “ Ten lashes and ten 
shillings.” 
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And, without any question as to guilt or 
innocence, every one of the unfortunate 
blacks would be led into the courtyard, 
where strong-armed Boers would lash them 
until the blood flowed. 

In the Cape Colony the treatment of 
natives is even worse. When Cecil Rhodes 
was Premier of the Colony, he induced 
the Cape Parliament to make a law known 
as the “Glen Grey Act.” On the face of 
it this act is apparently harmless. It 
merely provides for a certain tax on the 
natives resident within Cape Colony, the 
money thus obtained to be used for edu- 
cational purposes. The law really pro- 
vides that a native must work for a white 
man, failing which he is liable to impris- 
onment for a year. Mr. Rhodes’s pur- 
pose in making this law was to enforce 
labor: native labor is scarce in the Colony, 
and this law solved the problem. In 
order that the American public may jadge 
for itself, two sections of the law are 
appended. Part four of the labor tax 
clause of the act reads: 


33. Every male native residing in the dis- 
trict, exclusive of natives in possession of lands 
under ordinary quit-rent titles or in freehold, 
who, in the judgment of the Resident Magis- 
trate, is fit for and capable of labor, shall pay 
into the revenue a tax of ten shillings per 
annum. Provided that upon any native satis- 
fying the Resident Magistrate that he has 
been in service or employment deyond the 
borders of the district for a period of at least 
three months, during the-twelve months pre- 
ceding the date on which the said tax is pay- 
able, such native shall become exempt from 
payment of the tax for that year; and pro- 
vided further that such native shall become 
exempt from any further payment of such tax, 
so soon as he shall have satisfied the Resident 
Magistrate that he has been in service or em- 

loyment, deyond the borders of the district, 
or a total period, consecutive or otherwise, of 
not less than three years. To every such 
native as in the latter proviso mentioned, a 
certificate, in a form to be prescribed by the 
Governor, shall be given by the Resident Mag- 
istrate, stating that he is exempt from further 
payment of the said tax. 

4. The Resident Magistrate may, from time 
to time, exempt for one year from the payment 
of the aforesaid tax any native who may, for 
good and sufficient reasons, be proved to the 
satisfaction of the said magistrate fc de unable 
to leave his location for the purpose ‘4 enter- 
ing into service or employment, or who may, 
with the permission of the Resident Magis- 
trate first had and obtained, have been dona 
fide within the said district in service or em- 
ployment at any adequate wage or remunera- 
tion for the period of three months, . . . and 
every member of a Location Board and of the 
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District Council shall, during his term of office, 
be exempted from the payment of the said tax. 

Section No. 36 relates to the collection 
of the tax every January first. It reads: 

36. In case the said tax still remain unpaid 
for a period of three months from the date 
when it becomes due, it shall be lawful for the 
Resident Magistrate to issue his warrant re- 
quiring the messenger of the Court to levy 
and raise the amount due by sale of the goods 
and chattels of the person making default. 
Should the proceeds of such sale not be suffi- 
cient to meet the payment due, or should the 
person in default not be in possession of any 
property, he shall, if found at any time at any 
place within the district, de deemed and taken 
to be an idle and disorderly person, ... and 
become liable to the penalties prescribed \in 
Act 23 of 1879), and upon a second or subse- 
quent conviction shall be “adle fo imprisen- 
ment with hard labor for a period not 
exceeding twelve months: provided that upon 
payment of the amount due, together with 
any costs incurred, or upon his a good 
and sufficient cause ~~ he should be ex- 
empted from payment, the said person shall 
be relieved from the operation of this section. 

In other words, a native too poor to 
pay the head tax must either leave his 
own occupation and work for a white em- 
ployer, or go to prison for a year—if his 
kraal and two or three yellow dogs are 
not worth the ten shillings the Cape Gov- 
ernment needs so badly. 

The wages paid in the Cape Colony 
are from $2.50 to $3 a month and food. 
Labor at the mines is much better paid, 
some receiving as high as ten dollarsa 
month. The food consists entirely of corn 
meal, with now and then half a pound of 
meat. 

In the Transvaal the natives are treated 
fully as badly. No native is allowed on 
the streets of the settlements after eight 
o’clock without a permit from his “ mas- 
ter.” The master has also the dubious 
right of whipping his “boy” when he 
deems it wise, or when his temper gets 
the better of him. This leads to grave 
abuses, and many a Kafir has been sent 
to the hospital, the victim of the white 
man’s brutality. 

In no part of South Africa can the 
native own land. In Basutoland and in 
Zululand the community alone can hold 
land, while in other parts only whites can 
till their own pastures. Sothat the native 


has really no incentive to work, save the 
necessity of eating. 

So it is evident that the natives are 
not treated any too well. 


This is aston- 
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ishing, too, in view of their great pre- 
ponderance numerically. The estimated 
total in the various South African States 
is as follows: 


Whites. Natives. 
1,000 175,000 
Orange Free State................. 80,000 135,000 
Transvaal and Swazieland......... 175,000 750,000 
10,000 1,500,000 


730,595 6,185,000 

The only safety of the white man lies 
in the fact that, though he is outnumbered 
by nine natives, every one of them is at 
daggers drawn with every other native. But 
some day there will arise the native Napo- 
leon who will unite the warring factions, 
and then the Kafir will rise in his might and 
the bloodiest fray of the new century will 
ensue. The hordes of natives will roll 
the oppressing white back until—until 
factional war breaks out again, and then 
the white man will assume his burden 
again, with the accompaniment of injustice. 

And yet, speaking as one who knows 
the Kafir fairly well, there is no rea- 
son for the ill-treatment meted out to 
him. The writer wandered through part 
of the Transvaal, through much of Zulu- 
land and a portion of the northern district 
of Natal, unarmed and alone. For nearly 
six months he saw only black faces. For 
six months he was dependent upon the 
Kafir for food and shelter. And for six 
months he was treated as a brother— 
treated better than many a white man 
has treated him. 

The writer has also employed Kafirs— 
Basutos, Bechuanas, Matabeles, and Swa- 
zies—and in every instance he has found 
them good workers, willing to do their 
duty, and asking only for a little kindness 
in the way of pay and food. ‘The writer 
once took a Basuto from a mine, where 
this native was pronounced incurably 
bad. The present of some rather bad 
tobacco put us on speaking terms. An 
old blanket made us friends. Sixpence 
made the boy a devoted slave, and a good 
meal a brother forever. 

The solution of the native problem in 
South Africa lies entirely with the whites. 
Kindness alone will settle the question. 
The white governments and the peoples 
they rule must treat the Kafir better. 
They must consider him in the light of a 
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human being, and not as Mr. Rhodes has 
viewed him—a necessary but objection- 
able adjunct to the De Beers mines. When 
this shall have come to pass, South Africa 
will have solved the question of much- 
needed cheap labor and of the future of 
the Kafir. But until Britain and Kruger 
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see the light of humanity, the greatest and 
gravest problem confronting South Africa 
will be, not the inability of two white races 
to live peaceably side by side, but the 
utter inability of the self-same white races 
properly to govern the blacks of the Black 
Continent. 
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yiTH six copper-colored savages 
carrying the baggage on bam- 
boo pack-saddles and with rifles 

ready for instant use, our little party of 
four “ hit ” the mountain trail for Trinidad. 
We had been advised to wait and go in 
with a provision train or an escort, but, 
after the pacific plains of Pangasinan and 
the calm of the coast road, we had ceased 
to believe in insurrectos, ladrones, tulis- 
anes, head-hunters, and other bad men. 
A month or so of peace and of simple Ilo- 
canos had filled us with a beautiful con- 
fidence both in the inhabitants and in 
ourselves. We rode on up, therefore, into 
the floral paradise of the Benguet moun- 
tains, over zigzag trails and past dizzy 
brinks, through natural arches of tree- 
ferns and odorous belts of sweet grass, 
with the sea and its white line of breakers 
behind us, and purple heights ever rising 
ahead, thinking only of the sweetness and 
the coolness of the mountain streams and 
of the refreshing air, and of the beauty of 
it all. 

As we mounted cone after cone, we 
stood on each breezy summit and drew 
long breaths of delight. It was good to 
look down upon the little flats below, 
sweltering in the heat haze, and know 
that we had left them. It was good to be 
alive. All day werode up and up. Rich 
soil, frequent rains, and sub-tropical heat 
combined to clothe this lower belt of the 
mountains with a luxuriant growth of 
bamboos and flowering trees, lush giant 
grasses, flowers, ferns, mosses. and _ all 
manner of rank vegetation. Of ferns alone 
I counted forty varieties in one day—from 
tiny specimens to maidenhair and _hearts- 
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tongue, thence to prickle-fir and common 
bracken, and again to stately tree-ferns 
twenty feet high, with monster fronds and 
umbrella-like foliage. 

Here and there among the varied 
greens we came upon a “fire-tree,” its 
scarlet blossoms standing out in sharp 
and gorgeous contrast; or, again, it was a 
grove of blossoming “ mother-of-coco ” 
trees—a mass of pink. In the dank dips 
between the ranges, orchids of many kinds 
swarmed about the mossy boles of the 
trees, contesting the ground with ferns 
and a host of parasitic plants. Hanging 
rivers formed a network overhead, brill- 
iant woodpeckers flashed from tree to 
tree, clear streams rippled musically, and 
the moist air was filled with the odor of 
fungi. 

Throughout the long climb our mus- 
cular baggage-carriers rested but four 
times, and though they perspired freely 
they showed no sign of fatigue. Near 
sundown we reached the little valley of 
Sablan, and made the solitary and sideless 
hut there our camping-place. A _ few 
months before, this hollow in the hills had 
been the site of an insurgent cannon foun- 
dry, and a score of church bells, robbed 
from neighboring coast towns, were scat- 
tered about among the ruins of the burned 
buildings. 

About ten o’clock on the morning of 
the second day we suddenly left the bam- 
boos below us, and entered a country of 
pines, bracken, and long brown grass—a 
country which, by reason of its familiar 
appearance and piny smell, took us back 
to other days and other lands. At one 
moment it reminded me of the Scottish 
Highlands; at another moment I was in the 
Nevada mountains, Brown pine-needles 


carpeted the trail, and the breeze soughed 
through the trees in a way that made us 
homesick. Small mountain cattle we en- 
countered at many points, also the smallest 
of Philippine ponies and long strings of 
nude Igorrotes carrying coffee to the 
coast or returning with tobacco, salt, and 
cotton mantas of native weaving. As a 
rule, the Igorrotes content themselves, when 
traveling, with camofes (a species of sweet 
potato); but we found one picturesque 
group squatting round their copper pot 
eating meat. Chancing to spy a foot of 
the animal in one of the men’s hands, I 
asked what kind of meat it was, and found 
it to be dog! We understood then why 
each of our packers had one or two mon- 
grel brutes trailing after him at the end of 
a stick. Dog, it appears, is prized more 
highly by the Igorrotes than any other 
food—and they eat all parts of it, intes- 
tines included, except the hair. 

All whom we met were apparently 
friendly, though by no mean effusive. Per- 
haps indifferent would be a better word to 
use. It was evident that they looked upon 
us as superior beings, and that their Span- 
ish salutations (they have no courtesies in 
their own language) were prompted by a 
mixture of respect.and fear—-principally 
the latter. ‘Though we occasionally saw 
a few huts perched on a distant steep, we 
passed no villages or towns on the trail, 
nor even an inhabited house. When we 
left Naguilian, we also left the last outpost 
of semi-civilization, and at once entered a 
wild country inhabited by a primitive 
people. With the exception of the trail, 
which, though in a dangerous state of ill 
repair, still showed signs of having been 
cut under the direction of white men, 
there was no suggestion of Spanish occu- 
pation. Traces of the insurgent army, 
however, confronted us at times in the 
shape of earthworks and trenches thrown 
across some difficult ascent. 

Mounting continually, late in the after- 
noon of the second day we reached the 
ruin of the extinct crater in which the 
capital town of Benguet lies. Halting our 


tired ponies, we looked down perhaps five 
hundred feet into a natural formation very 
similar to the Punch Bow! of Hawaii— 
once an active volcano, later a lake, now 
a mile-wide flat, circular in shape, and 
shut in by a jagged chain of mountains. 
Directly beneath us, looking like nothing 
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so much as a group of ancient mushrooms, 
lay an Igorrote village; further to the 
north, among the coffee-trees, we saw the 
grass thatches of some twenty houses of 
different architecture—Trinidad. A red 
road circled the entire flat, and another 
red streak ran from north to south through 
the center. Between these dividing lines 
were squares and quadrangles of rice and 
camotes, grazing land dotted with cattle, 
and a small lake. Three passes, one by 
which we were to enter, another to the 
south, and yet another northwards, were 
distinctly visible from our vantage-point. 
In determined hands Trinidad might be 
made an impregnable fortress. It is for- 
tunate for the American troops that the 
insurrectos were men of such light caliber 
and abandoned their original plan to hold 
the place. Half-way down the slope we 
met three Igorrote women with baskets 
full of red camotes on their backs. All 
carried bamboo musical instruments in 
their hands and kept up a curious drum- 
ming noise in three notes as they walked. 
This for the purpose of keeping away evil 
spirits, among whom they class all persons 
with a white skin. 

At Trinidad we found a company of the 
Twenty-ninth Infantry, U. S. V., Major 
FE. W. Johnson commanding. At this, the 
last American post, we received a hearty 
welcome, and for the time being the hos- 
pitable “commandancia” became my 
home. ‘Though the post had been estab- 
lished but a few days previous to our 
arrival, the province was reported pacific. 
The fleeing insurrectos had passed on to 
the northward, the Igorrotes had returned 
to their rancherias, and save for the usual 
and time-honored raids of the savage 
Busules—the unconquered robber tribes 
to the north and east, who have never yet 
piid tribute or acknowledged a higher 
authority than their own—Benguet was 
considered tranquillity itself. For several 
days I remained in Trinidad, obtaining 
information containing the farther prov- 
inces, smelling the ever-blooming roses, 
drinking freely of the delicious water, and 
reveling in the cool, bracing air of the 
high altitude. In the dry season, at least, 
Benguet has an ideal climate—a climate 
in which one can work throughout the 
day without the exhaustion common to 
the tropical lowlands, and sleep at night 
under three blankets. Seventy-five degrees 
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was the highest the thermometer regis- 
tered during my stay in Trinidad, and 
forty-eight degrees the lowest. The latter 
occurred during the night, and before the 
thermometer was examined we all declared 
that the mercury had fallen below freezing- 
point. When the railway is extended 
along the north coast, and the province is 
better known, I expect to see Benguet be- 
come the health resort of the Philippines. 

Wishing to see more of the Igorrotes, 
I engaged an liocano guide and made two- 
day trips in various directions, visiting all 
the towns and barrios near Trinidad. I 
then made a circular trip through the cen- 
ter of the province with a military expe- 
dition ; and later still I formed a party of 
civilians and went further into the interior, 
through northern Benguet and the prov- 
inces of Lepanto and Bontoc. One of 
my first trips was south of Trinidad to 
the rancheria (village) of Itogon, where I 
learned gold-mines were being worked by 
the natives. On the way I passed through 
the Bagio, a barrio in which the only three 
white settlers in Benguet live. One is a 
German misanthrope, very much in sym- 
pathy with the insurgent cause. Another 
is a stubborn Englishman, who has per- 
sisted for years in trying to grow tea in a 
soil which produces the finest of coffee ; 
and the third is a would-be chief of the 
Igorrotes—a Swiss, who dresses, or rather 
undresses, @ /a Igorrote, and who has slid 
down the social scale to the natives’ level. 
All have taken unto themselves one or 
more native women, and no one of them; 
as far as I have been able to discover, 
has been of any benefit to the community. 
Four hours of hard riding brought us over 
a higher ridge, and down again two thou- 
sand feet into the bed of acafion stream and 
warmer weather. The views of the moun- 
tains on the trail, and, indeed, on every 
trail leading from Trinidad, are superb. 
Range after range of red-brown and dark 
green, castellated ridges of dark gray, 
saw-edged horizons of pine, cloud-capped 
heights, precipitous cafions, cascades, and 
swift white streams compose the landscapes. 
Of valleys it may be said there are none, 
so steep and closely packed are the moun- 
tains. One never sees a rounded summit 
or a gradual inchine; all are steep cones or 
vertical ridges, magnificent to view but 
most difficult to traverse. In the river- 
bed through which the trail wound, hot 
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mineral springs and boiling jets which 
hissed and steamed showed that the sub- 
terranean fires were not yet dead. At 
one of these springs I stopped and bathed 
in a natural bath formed in the rock. 
The water tasted strongly of salt and sul- 
phur, and the natives ascribe to it all the 
medicinal virtues. It is said to be espe- 
cially efficacious in skin diseases, Be 
this as it may, it is certainly an excel- 
lent cure for dirt, which is a universal 
Igorrote disease; and as such it should 
be encouraged. 

A mile or so of crossing and recrossing 
the river, and José pointed to a group of 
what seemed like blackened mushrooms 
growing on the face of the canon three hun- 
dred feet above us. It was Itogon. Then 
came a wild scramble up a precipitous 
path, and we reached the village. It was 
composed of perhaps a dozen smoke- 
blackened huts, all raised from the groynd 
about four or five feet, on four stout poles. 
Each hut was surrounded by a kind of 
stockade, over which it was necessary to 
climb in order to enter, and, with the ex- 
ception of the head-man’s house, contained 
but one room. Our entrance was heralded 
by a score of lean curs, and we were 
quickly surrounded by a crowd of dirty 
savages. 

As the first American (for José intro- 
duced me as such) they had ever seen, I 
was an object of great curiosity. Men 
and women pressed forward and pro- 
ceeded to look into my eyes, inspect my 
clothes, examine my boots, and feel me 
all over. My Winchester interested them 
greatly, though they kept a respectful dis- 
tance from it; likewise my watch and com- 
pass; but nothing pleased them so much 
as the tattooing on my arms. When I 
rolled up my shirt-sleeves, they laughed 
and shouted with delight. The fact that 
I was tattooed like themselves was suffh- 
cient evidence for them that I was not a 
Christian, but a friend and a brother of 
the Igorrotes. 

By and by the chief came. He had been 
dressing himself to receive us, and arrived 
looking very smart in a_ red-and-white 
striped undershirt, so short that it scarce 
reached his middle, and a greasy blue 
smoking-cap. He was a young-looking 
man about forty, without a suspicion of 
hair on his face or body, and he was as 
brown as roast coffee. Physically, he 
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appeared rather less well developed than 
the majority of his race, but he showed 
more seriousness and intelligence. As I 
had no knowledge of the Igorrote lan- 
guage, and as Fianza, the chief, could not 
speak Spanish, | was obliged to use my 
guide as interpreter, and he proved him- 
self a masterly one. No sooner had I told 
him what I wished than he began to give 
orders in a most despotic manner. Two 
chickens, a dozen eggs, some rice, camotes, 
and coffee must be brought for the Sefior’s 
supper, our horses must be pastured and 
watched by a fo/ista day and night, we 
would sleep that night in the chief’s house, 
two fresh horses must be provided for the 
next day, and six lIgorrote miners must 
accompany us to the mines. ‘To these 
commands was added a threat that if so 
much as a pin of the Sefor’s baggage was 
touched, dreadful things would happen. 
The precise nature of the threat I do not 
know, but I do know that as soon as José 
had finished his oration half a dozen 
natives were despatched at a run in differ- 
ent directions to secure the needed arti- 
cles, and that in less than ten minutes 
Fianza was leading the way to the river- 
bed to show us how gold was washed. 
The process was a very simple one. For 
a mile or so on either side of the stream 
little channels had been made for “ pan- 
ning off,”’ and the “ pay dirt ” was obtained 
in the dry parts of the river-bed, never 
more than eight inches from the surface. 
All the work at Itogon is done by women, 
who use their hands for everything except 
the panning, which was done in a long 
piece of bark with a wooden handle. They 
are very clever manipulators of the pan. 
I have never seen better. Indeed, if it 
were not so, they would never save the 
metal; for it is all fine, “float” gold, 
which is washed down from the steep 
mountain-sides by the heavy rains. The 
rainy season, therefore, is their harvest- 
time. Even then, however, they seldom 
make more than twenty cents per day, 
while in the dry season half this amount 
contents them. ‘Thinking it possible that 
the original deposits of gold lay at the 
bottom of the river-bed, I sunk to bed- 
rock in several places during my stay in 
and near Itogon; and although I usually 
got three times the quantity of gold that 
the Igorrotes were getting, in no instance 
was I able to find sufficient to warrant 
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white labor. As it is almost wholly float 
gold, I imagine that when these mountain 
streams rise, the swift current carries 
most of the precious metal out to sea, 
And this, probably, accounts for the fact 
that “ colors” can be obtained all along 
the seacoast from San Fabian to Vigan. 
Placer-mining is carried on by the natives 
in almost all the rivers in Benguet, but, 
from what | have seen of the placers, I 
think it is very doubtful if it will ever pay 
white men to work them. If Benguet is 
to become a mining district—and it is not 
at all improbable that it may be a second 
Cripple Creek— it will be because of its 
gold-bearing reefs, which still await ex- 
perienced prospectors and miners to prove 
their worth. 

In Fianza’s foul-smelling and smoky 
hut I took my evening meal. I had noth- 
ing to eat with but my fingers and a curi- ° 
ous wooden affair, half spoon, half cup. 
Thanks to José’s cooking, however, and 
to an excellent appetite, and in spite of 
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about me watching every mouthful I ate, 
I “made out” extremely well. After- 
wards I talked until late with my host, 
obtaining information about the conditions 
of the province, and getting my first 
insight into Igorrote character. About 
eleven o’clock, after all the men, women, 
children, dogs, cats, and chickens had 
been brought in, and the pigs had been 
corralled under the house, we all went to 
bed. Excepting animals, there were twenty- 
one of us, all told. I did not sleep much, 
somehow ; the heat, the smoke, the fleas, 
and the odor were not conducive to a 
good night’s rest, and I was not sorry 
when morning came. I had yet to find, 
however, that Itogon was considered a 
settlement of civilized Igorrotes. 

The following day I made a three 
hours’ ride over the vilest and steepest of 
trails to the mine of Antamoc. And here 
I must say a word about the mountain 
ponies. ‘Though much smaller than the 
ponies of the plains, scarcely larger, in- 
deed, than a Shetland, they are the most 
powerful, enduring, and sure-footed little 
beasts I have ever seen. Unshod, and 
often without more than a rope bridle, 
the natives ride them over the most 
dangerous of trails, where a false step or 
a rolling stone would send horse and rider 
down from five hundred to two thousand 
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feet, with a recklessness quite alarming 
to the newcomer. When I first rode into 
the mountains, I dismounted at the steep 
and the dangerous places; but I soon 
found that I was being left behind, and 
that I was, moreover, losing the respect 
of my native companions. From that 
time, therefore, I followed my leader, 
dropped the reins on the pony’s neck, 
fixed my eyes on the heavens, took a good 
grip with my knees, commended my soul 
to God, and let the animal under go as 
he pleased. And, thanks only to the 
sagacity and chamois-like qualities of the 
mountain pony, I am still whole. I have 
seen these ponies leap down a four-foot 
drop and slide forty feet down a slippery 
mountain-side, but I never yet saw one of 
them stumble. 

The Antamoc mine, like all the reefs 
or ledges worked by the Igorrotes, is 
a great slide on the side of a mountain. 
By means of this landslide, nature has 
exposed the wide porphyry dike running 
through the country, and laid bare a large 
number of small “stringers” carrying 
free gold. For fifty or sixty years, prob- 
ably, the natives have worked in a crude 
way at this point, but th ir whole accom- 
plishment would not equal a week’s labor 
with proper machinery and experienced 
direction. Gopher-like holes and vertical 
shafts, following the stringers, have been 
laboriously picked out in many places, 
but in no instance have the natives pene- 
trated more than twenty feet, and they 
have no knowledge of “stoping” or of 
timbering. 

Fhe miners are exceedingly supersti- 
tious. They believe that an evil spirit 
inhabits the interior of the mountain, and 
they invariably abandon a working when 
they can no longer see by daylight. Dur- 
ing the comparatively few days upon which 
they work—for their indolence is phe- 
nomenal—they eat.no meat except pork ; 
neither will they allow any person who has 
eaten beef, horse, or dog within twenty- 
four hours to approach the mine. To 
their simple minds, meat-eating is offensive 
to the spirit of the mountain, and should 
they fail to propitiate him, he will cause 
their shafts and tunnels to cave in upon 
them. When a miner dies, his working is 
promptly closed and tabooed, no matter 
how rich it may be. Though in some 
parts of Benguet and Lepanto hammers 
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and drills are used, the greater part of the 
mines are excavated solely with the aid of 
a short pointed bar, lengthened with a 
wooden handle. With this poor tool the 
Igorrote miner follows the thin vein of 
gold-bearing quartz, carefully licking and 
examining each piece of rock he takes 
out. If he can see gold in it, he puts it 
aside for crushing; if not, he rejects it. 
Since leads of mineral rock carrying large 
quantities of iron su!phurets are almost 
always found side by side with the quartz 
veins, and since sulphurets, when in con- 
junction with free gold, usually show a 
payable assay, it is more than likely that 
the real riches of these Igorrote workings 
have yet to be discovered. After he has 
secured a sufficient quantity of rock con- 
taining visible gold, the Igorrote hands it 
over to his wife, who proceeds to crush it 
between two stones. In some parts the 
ore is placed on a flat-surfaced boulder 
and pulverized by means of a heavy rock- 
ing stone; in other places it is first 
pounded to a fine granulation, and later 
ground to a powder with hand-stones and 
water. Finally, the powder or paste is 
taken down to the stream and panned off. 
Notwithstanding these crude processes, I 
have been informed by the largest gold- 
buyer of the district that before the insur- 
rection twenty thousand ounces of gold 
were taken out of the provinces of Benguet 
and Lepanto annually. Later, when I 
formed a private expedition for the pur- 
pose of seeing the most distant and wilder 
Igorrote tribes, I examined nearly every 
known mine in these provinces, and, 
although I am by no means an expert, I 
am of the opinion that as mining districts, 
both for copper and gold, they have a 
future. Heretofore the mountains have 
never been prospected. Where nature 
laid bare a mineral-bearing lead, the sur- 
face has been scratched and the mountain 
sides have been picked at, but no proving 
work has been done, and the mother-lode, 
if there be one, has never been looked for. 

On my return to Trinidad I persuaded 
Fianza. to accompany me and pay his 
respects to the “Commandante.” He 
started out in the usual Igorrote costume, 
but at the hot spring, where we bathed 
again, he put on a white coat and a pair 
of old military riding-boots, and rode into 
the capital in a very pompous manner. 
He was much impressed by the American 
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soldier, and particularly by the Major’s 
uniform; and he went back to his little 
mushroom village in the cahon professing 
everlasting allegiance. 

On February 23, 1900, word having 
been received at headquarters that a band 
of insurrectos were terrorizing the central 
part of the province, Captain Williams, of 
the Twenty-ninth, with twenty-two men 
and ten native packers, was sent out to 
round the ladrones up. I was permitted 
to join the detachment, mounted, and 
acted as Spanish interpreter. After two 
days, however, when we left the main 
trail, I was forced to leave my pony and 
“hike ” with the rest. We made a cir- 
cultous trip, marching northeast through 
Ambuklao and Daklan, then across Mount 
Everlasting, as we called it, to Ibatanes 
and Atoc, thence to Lublay, and, finally, 
back to Trinidad. We had six days of 
as hard mountain-ciimbing as I care to 
experience ; but, though we picked up 
the insurgents’ trail, and for two days 
were but a few hours behind them, we 
failed to catch them. We _ succeeded, 
however, in driving them out of the prov- 
ince, greatly to the delight of the Igorrotes. 
At the beginning of the present war the 
insurrectionists recruited a regiment from 
the fiercest of the Igorrote tribes. ‘The 
poor savages were told that the Ameri- 
cans were Indians like themselves, and 
were armed only with bows and spears. 
With Filipino badges stuck in their bark 
turbans—their sole uniform—and a brave 
array of their native weapons, the “ Regi- 
mento Igorrote”’ went down from Dagupan 
to Malolos on the railway, feeling very big. 
The insurgents at once pushed the hill- 
men to the front, but after the first fight 
the few who were not shot speedily 
returned to their beloved mountains. 
“ Why,” said the lucky ones, “the Ameri. 
cans are white men like the Spaniards! 
They shoot with guns as big as barrels!” 
(cannon). Ever since this, the relations 
between the Igorrotes and the insurrectos 
have been somewhat strained. 

Some of the rancherias we passed were 
exceedingly picturesque, especially Kabay- 
an, which is the richest town in Benguet. 
Besides growing a large quantity of rice 
and camotes, this community produces 
some two thousand cabanes of coffee an- 
nually. Both coffee and rice are grown 
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races faced with stone, each eight or ten 
feet above the other. These terraces, in 
semicircles or curves conforming to the 
shape of the hillsides, sometimes extend 
from five hundred to seven hundred feet 
above the river. To look down upon these 
valleys from the high ridge trails is an 
uncommon and beautiful sight. Gener- 
ally speaking, the peaceful and more in- 
dustrious Igorrotes live in the valleys, 
with their houses built closely together, 
and the bandit class (known as Busules) 
inhabit scattered huts perched on the 
highest peaks. The latter raise nothing 
but camotes, and they raid their peaceful 
neighbors whenever they are in need of 
meat or diversion. Ever since the break- 
ing of Spanish rule the Busules have been 
unusually bold, and they are likely to con- 
tinue so until a determined effort is made 
to put them down. A few days before 
we reached Kabayan a number of cattle 
and horses had been driven off by Bu- 
sules, and one woman and a child carried 
away. Again, at Atoc, several cows had 
been stolen, and two men taken prisoners. 
At Itogon and Daklan similar depreda- 
tions were complained of, and, indeed, the 
whole northeastern part of Benguet is in 
the same condition—waiting for American 
protection. As regards the prisoners, 
sometimes the Busules hold them for a 
ransom, but more often their heads, hands, 
and feet are cut off, and a “ function ” is 
held. Some of the hillmen are undoubt- 
edly cannibals, and with many of them 
the practice of head-hunting still survives. 
I was told by several Spaniards who have 
lived for many years near these districts 
that the Bontoc Busules eat the brains of 
their adversaries and sell the flesh, the 
established price for an arm being two 
hogs and for a leg three hogs. As I have 
not been able to prove this statement, 
however, and as I have found from pre- 
vious experience that the average Span- 
iard is somewhat of a romancer, I cannot 
vouch for its truth. The worst Busules 
in Benguet are in the De Eta range on 
the borders of Nueva Viscaya. Several 
years ago the Spanish sent an expedition 
against them, but it failed signally. 
Twenty-five privates and an officer who 
were posted at Asin were assassinated to 
a man, and the remainder of the regiment 
were given such a rocky reception from 
the mountain-tops that they went home 
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and left the Busules alone forever after- 
wards. These unconquered tribes, how- 
ever, are by no means brave. Their usual 
method of fighting is to lie in ambush in 
the high grass bordering the trails and 
spear their victims or enemies, or to dash 
boulders upon their foes from the heights. 
A hundred of them will run from the 
muzzle of a solitary rifle, which, fortu- 
nately, they respect more than all earthly 
or heavenly things. 

Several officers who have been sent out 
to punish these savage bandits have com- 
plained that they do not know a Busul 
when they see one. As I happen to be 
fairly well acquainted with the Igorrotes, 
good and bad, I venture to give the fol- 
lowing information: An Igorrote may be 
known by the cut of his hair. In pro- 
portion to the length of it, so is his wicked- 
ness. If you meet an Igorrote with his 
hair cropped short, treat him well, though 
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never allow him to forget, or forget your- 
self, that you are his superior; if his hair 
be one or two inches long, beware of him; 
if it touches his shoulders, shoot him. 
With the exception of capturing a large 
number of spears, bows, and arrows while 
on the trip and getting a good knowledge 
of the main trails, the expedition did not 
accomplish much. We had the misfor- 
tune, moreover, of losing a Chinese boy 
who was among the packers. While pass- 
ing over the mountain near Ibatanes—a 
well-known Busul haunt—he lagged be- 
hind, and though we remained in the next 
rancheria eighteen hours, he failed to ap- 
pear. We endeavored to get some Atoc 
natives to search for the boy, but none 
could be induced to ascend the mountain. 
They assured us, moreover, that the search 
would be useless, and they emphasized 
their meaning by suggestively drawing 
their fingers across their throats. 
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“ Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
tnrough the gates into the city.”—Rev. xxii., 14. 


r~ \HE figure is borrowed from the 

story of the Garden of Eden. In 

that garden there was a tree of 
which it was said that if one plucked the 
fruit thereof he should live forever; and 
this passage pronounces a blessing upon 
those who have a right to that tree— 
that is, to eternal or immortal life. But 
between the time when the story of the 
Garden of Eden was written and the time 
when the Book of Revelation was written 
many centuries had passed, and the 
words possess a broader sense than was 
possible in that primitive day. In the 
New Testament conception, immortality 
is not something future, it is a present 
possession. It is not a fruit of which, if 
a man eats, he will live forever; it is a 
fruit of which, if a man eats, he will Ze. 
Immortality is not an inheritance into 
which we shall enter by and by; it isa 
present possession. The eternal life does 
not begin after death; it begins here and 
now. We are not to await a long period 
for a general resurrection; life begins 
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here. As the estuary of the sea opens 
out into the real sea, and we sail through 
the landlocked waters by day, seeing the 
land on either side, and finally go to sleep 
and awake in the morning finding our- 
selves out on the great ocean, having never 
passed really from one water to another 
water, but only from the landlocked portion 
of the water to the unlandlocked portion, 
so here, in life, we sail over an estuary of 
the eternal sea; we see the land on either 
side as we pass; we awake and we are ' 
out on the boundless ocean; but it is all 
eternity. We are not going to enter into 
eternity by and by; we have entered on 
eternity as truly as we ever shall. The 
eternal life is a present possession. He 
that believeth in me, said Christ, not shall 
have, but hath, eternal life; he that liveth 
and believeth in me shall neverdie. There 
is no future, no rising from death, there 
is only a transition. 

There isa difference between the mortal 
and immortal life, but it is not a difference 
marked by death, it is not a difference 
marked bytime. The immortal life is the 


life which pain, sickness, and death cannot , 
terminate. It is the life of faith, of hope / 


of love. The mother lies upon her bed of 


& 
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death. She can no longer see through her 
glazed eyes, no longer speak through the 
silent lips, and still she gives a pressure of 
her feeble hand to the hand that holds it. 
Death cannot crush the mother’s love. 
It can close her eyes, it can silence her 
lips, it can end her earthly ministry, but 
death cannot kill love. This life is im- 
mortal life because mortality cannot touch 
it. The body is always dying; it isin an 
ever-perpetual process of decay, but the 
spirit of faith, hope, and love is in no 
process of decay; it is not mortal. It is 
eternal because it stands in no time-rela- 
tion ; not because it begins beyond the 
confines of time—there are no confines— 
but because it has no time boundaries. 
Christ was as immortal when hanging 
apparently helpless on the cross as when 
he rose from the tomb. Death could not 
hold him, because there was something 
in him which death could not lay hands 
upon. He was always immortal. 

All life has its laws. The text is not, If 
you will obey God’s commands, he will 
by and by give you eternal life. It is not, 
If you learn your lesson to-day, I will give 
you a holiday on Monday. It is, Obey 
the laws of the spiritual life and you will 
have a right to spiritual life. The spirit 
has its laws of life. If one obeys them, 
he has a right to the life; it belongs to 
him, it is inherent in him, because he has 
complied with the laws. We all know 
that there are laws of the body; and if one 
complies with these laws of the body he 
has a right to health, he has a right to 
expect it, accidents and mischances being 
laid aside. So there are laws of the spir- 
itual life; if one obeys them, he has a right 
to expect that life, which, because it is the 
life of the spirit, is a deathless life. 

A young girl breaks down with nervous 
prostration ; the doctor inquires what she 
has been doing. She tells him, and after 
hearing her account, this is what he says 
to her: You cannot be a student and a 
society woman at the same time. You 
cannot dance until one o’clock in the 
morning, get up at seven, eat a hasty 
breakfast, and begin work at nine o'clock. 
You must stop this course of life; go to 
bed at ten o’clock; get eight or nine 
hours of sleep; eat plain and simple food, 
and plenty of it. Do not undertake to do 


two inconsistent things at the same time ; 
obey the iaws of health, and there is no 
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reason why you should not have good 
health. He does not say, Obey my com- 
mands and I will give health to you as one 
gives a package. He says, There are laws 
of the body, compliance with which will 
give you health. So God says to us that 


there are laws of the spiritual nature, and’ 


if we obey the laws of our own spiritual 
being we shall live. 

There is another version of this text in 
the Revised Version: “ Blessed are they 
that wash their robes, that they may have 
the right to come to the tree of life.” This 
version is somewhat different from the 
other, but it is only a differenct in form. 
The one declaration is: Maintain purity 
of character and you shall have a right 
to immortality, because immortality and 
purity go together. The other is: Obey 
the laws of the spiritual life and you shall 
live, because you have complied with the 
laws of your own immortal nature, and 
obedience and immortality go together. 

What, then, I have to say this Easter 
morning is this: Set aside, if you have 
ever had it, the notion that immortal or 
eternal life is something to come by and 
by, after you have died and risen again 
from the dead. Understand that immor- 
tality is a present possession. You are 
immortal, or you never will be. Then 
consider what are the laws of this spiritual 
life, this immortal life, this eternal life, 
compliance with which is necessary to the 
maintenance of it. 

I will only indicate some of them. 

In the first place, if you wish this im- 
mortal life here and hereafter, first of all 
you must desire it. It must be an object 
of controlling desire. ‘“ Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled;” but 
they must hunger and thirst. ‘“ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price ;” 
but they must thirst, and they must come, 
‘‘ Whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely ;” but he must will. Life 
is the product of a serious and earnest 
desire for it. I wonder how strong that 
desire really isin us. I wonder how many 
of those who are worshiping the American 
god Success interpret success by the 
word spiritual. Really, in your hearts, 
what is it that you most desire? Is it to 
get on? Is it to acquire property? Is it 
to have scholarship? Is it to shine in 
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society? Is it to have a comfortable, easy 
time? Is it that? or is it really and in 


truth to have the kind of character that 
Christ had? to have his faith, his hope, 
his love, his spirit of self-sacrifice? Open 
your Bible and read the beatitudes. 
. Blessed are the meek, the poor in spirit, 
the pure in heart. Are these the things 
you are eagerly seeking? Are these the 
things that you and I are jostling against 
each other to secure? I will not say that 
a man may not have what he wants, but I 
will say that no man will get what he does 
not want, certainly not in the spiritual 
world. So at the very outset you find 
this law of the spiritual life. He that 
asketh, to him it shall be given; to him 
that knocketh, it shall be opened; he that 
seeks shall find. 

The second condition of the spiritual 
life is seeking it from Him who is the 
reservoir of life. That is, it is prayer; 
‘for prayer is not primarily asking for God’s 
things, it is receiving life from God. 
Spirit with spirit can meet, says Tennyson. 
Prayer assumes that spirit with spirit can 
meet. Come to God that you may find 
strength, health, comfort, inspiration. 

Some of you will say, First I must 
know there is a God before I can pray. 
You are wrong. First you must pray, that 
you may know that there is a God. Life 
depends on knowledge, not knowledge on 
life. First you must find your God and 
then you may begin to define him; and 
you will not find him in science, in phi- 
losophy, in mathematics. You will find 
him when you are seeking for the very 
things that he is trving to give you— 
spiritual life. Our life depends on our 
action quite as much as our action on our 
life. We feel as we do and we see as we 
act quite as much as we act as we feel or 
do as we see. 

I imagine a young man to have come 
to Cornell University, and he has gotten 
so busy with his work here that his home 
has been swept away from his thoughts. 
He meant to write to his mother every 
week, but one week went by, another 
passed, and still a third passed. She has 
thought a good way to make him realize 
that he has stopped writing is to stop 
writing to him, and he does not get the 
letters that he used to; and at last he 
says, I find that I do not love my mother 
as much as I used to. I will wait until the 
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love comes back again, and then I will 
write. No! no! Sit down this afternoon 
and write a long letter, giving her all the 
love that you have, and if you cannot give 
any, say that to her; say, I have forgotten 
you; I have not done the things I ought to 
do, but I am trying to get the old love back. 
That is the way to get the love back. 

There are some of you who used to 
pray, but you have lost the habit. You 
have roomed with some companion who 
did not pray; you have been so busy that 
prayers have dropped out of your life. 
And with prayer God has dropped out of 
your life ; and you are doubting whether 
there is any God. And you have said to 
yourself, I will take up philosophy, and see 
if I can find if thereis a God. If so, I will 
begin to pray. You are wrong. If you can- 
not pray to the God that is, pray to the God 
that may be. Look out on this world of 
ours in which there are so many creeds. 
In every nation and every clime people are 
bending on their knees to the unknown 
God. If you do not know him, you can at 
least offer a prayer to the unknown God. 
Never, never, will reverence, love, and 
faith come back to the silent heart. 

And if you are going to develop this 
immortal, this spiritual life, if you want 
the life that comes from God, you must 
find time for its development. 

When I was a boy, there were no gym- 
nasiums in the schools or colleges ; there 
was no football, I doubt if there was base- 
ball ; and, in general, we boys were not 
expected to develop our bodies. I am 
sure that the teacher of our boarding- 
school thought the best boy was the one 
who spent all of his time on books, 
and he simply permitted the boys to go 
outdoors to play because they were boys 
and had to be indulged. Now we have 
grown wiser. We understand that the 
body cannot be developed without time for 
its development, and that a strong body 
is necessary fora strong mind. We have 
gymnas‘ums. Neither can you have a 
good spirit without some time and some 
thought given to its development. You 
are developing the body. That is good. 
The mind. That is good. What are you 
consciously doing to develop the spirit 
of faith that sees the invisible, the spirit 
of hope that seeks for better things, the 
spirit of love that binds us together in the 
bond of perfectness 
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One of the earliest codes of God’s law, 
the Ten Commandments, provided time for 
this by telling men just emancipated from 
slavery that they must keep one day free 
from work. When Christ came he had 
very little to say about that day except 
that the Sabbath was made for man, 
But he took time for the development 
of his spiritual nature. He did not 
give it all to public ministry. He went 
away from time to time to be by himself 
in the mountains, to be away from men 
that he might talk with God. You are 
so busy that you have no time for prayer, 
no time for the Bible. Your studies 
prevent. I wonder if you expect to do 
more in your four years at Cornell than 
Christ did in his three years in Palestine. 
I doubt if you will find a busier history of 
life than his. And yet, when men were 
longing for his teachings, he went away 
into the mountains. He would have time 
for thought and fellowship with God. 

You must seek immortal life; you must 
seek it from God; you must seek it where 
it may be found. You must seek it in 
the companionship of those who are seek- 
ing it, as well as in solitude. You must 
seek it where others find it, in the church. 
But that is not enough. You must seek it 
in all the ministries of life. Religion is not 
a supplement of life; it is not an addition 
to life. Religion is knowing how to use 
one’s life. 1 think religion may be defined 
as the art of living; I will not even say 
the art of right living, for wrong living is 
dying. It is knowing how to use eye and 
hand and foot, how to use intellect and 
fancy and imagination, how to use con- 
science and faith and reverence and hope 
and love. If you would develop this 
higher life, the life of conscience and 
faith and hope and love, the life of the 
spirit, the life of the immortal, the death- 
less nature, you must learn how to employ 
all the activities of life for spiritual ends 
and in obedience to spiritual laws. Paul 
describes religion by three words: faith, 
hope, love. Faith: what is that but power 
to perceive the invisible? Faith is look- 
ing upon the things which are invisible 
and eternal. And I venture to say that 
no man is studying science profoundly and 
deeply who is not by the very process of 
‘is study looking upon, or at least looking 
for, the invisible. To study science is 
not to gather together physical phenomena 
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and classify them in pigeonholes ; it is to 
discern the unity which makes them mani- 
festations of the one eternal whole; it is to 
see the noumenon behind the phenomena; 
it is to see behind all the universe, veiled 
yet revealed, that Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which, as Herbert Spencer 
says, all things proceed. Hope: what is 
that but the power to see how in every 
day walks a to-morrow? And where shall 
you better learn this truth, where better 
get the vision of that Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness, of which 
Matthew Arnold tells us, than in the study 
of history? To study history is not sim- 
ply to bring together social phenomena, 
and put them in order, and label them 
with chronological dates. That is not 
history. ‘To study history is to understand 
what are the great tides of movement in 
the human race. It is to comprehend the 
progress of humanity, and see in that 
progress the evidences of Him who has 
been directing it. Evolution itself is the 
very science of hope. For what does evo- 
lution mean if it does not mean that out 
of the lower is evolved the higher, out of 
the simple the more complex, out of the 
poorer the richer ? 

And love, what is that? Sympathy, serv- 
ice, sacrifice. Do you imagine that the 
commercial spirit of the age never knocks 
at the door of a great university? I some- 
times think the temptations to selfishness 
in university life are greater than tempta- 
tions in a great commercial city, for a man 
in trade or business is busy serving others 
whether he knows it or not, and gets his 
recompense for the service which he ren- 
ders. But it must be difficult for a college 
student to serve another student. The 
other student is here for the very purpose 
of being put on his own resources, and he 
that helps another over a hard place is 
more likely to injure than to help him in 
the process. On the other hand, you are 
here for the very purpose of devoting 
yourself to your own development. And 
it is not strange that students thus devoted 
to self-development tend to grow self-cen- 
tered. You must find ways of developing 
the spirit of love. You must keep strong 
the ties that bind you to your own home. 
You must seek ways to render unselfish 
service in the college life and outside ; and, 
above all, in all these acquiring years you 
must constantly look forward to see how 
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you can render service to others in the 
years to come, doing this work with refer- 
ence to that. 

I looked down into the gorge the other 
day and saw the dam furnishing power to 
run the cars and light the city. What 
is the use of the dam? What is the use 
of the reservoir of water? Not a pretty 
thing to look upon, but an instrument to 
work. Here you are storing up powers, 
that you may in some way be of service 
to others hereafter. Your business in life 
is to help men, to render service to them. 
Are you to be a lawyer? Your business 
is to look forward to the time when, 
through the law, you can administer a 
wiser, better, and nobler justice than the 
world has known before. Are you to 
be a journalist? You are to look forward 
to the time when, through the ministry 
of the press, you can make the nation 
purer and more intelligent. Are you 
goinz into public life? You are to seek 
the opportunity of leading and directing 
the nation into larger and yet larger lines 
of national development. And this is a 
part of the ministry of your own spiritual 
life: to desire that life, to seek it from 
God, to find time for it, and then through 
all the study of life to seek to apply the 
faith that sees the invisible, the hope that 
expects better things, and the love that is 
sympathy, service, and sacrifice. 

We live in what iscalled a skeptical age. 
When last week I heard Professor Burr 
lecture on “ The Age of Faith,” I was glad 
that we lived in a skeptical age, because it 
is a great deal better than that age of faith. 
This skepticism is partly due to changes 
in philosophy. Men in changing their 
theology are dropping out their religion. 
But it is partly due to the fact that we 
are living in a commercial age, a money- 
making age, a success-achieving age. 

How shall I know there is a God? Go 
tohim. If you cannot find him, at least 
you can do as the Athenians did, build an 
altar to the unknown God and worship 
there. You do not know whether Christ is 
divine? Have you ever read the story 
of his lite from beginning to end in 
order to get acquainted with him? And 
why should you know whether he is divine 
if you do not know him at all? You are 


not sure whether. the Bible is inspired, 
and you are not sure what inspiration 
Have you ever taken this Book, 


means? 
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and tried to find in its pages and its 
counsels something to aid you to live a 
better life? Look at the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the First Corinthians, and put 
it alongside of your own life, and see 
whether your life matches it. You do 
not know whether you are immortal? 
Did it ever occur to you that perhaps a 
man whose life is in his earthly ambition 
may come to an end when the ambition 
comes to an end? Has it never cccurred 
to you that perhaps the reason why men 
do not believe there is immortality is 
that they are not living an immortal 
life? The seed in the ground—how long 
does it lie there wondering whether the 
sunlight will ever come to it? No! no! 
It bursts up and reaches out toward sun- 
light and life. 

One of the most pathetic things in life 
to me is the experience of receiving let- 
ters from men and women who have lived 
a self-satisfied and self-contented life until 
suddenly death has come and taken away 
the child or wife or mother or husband, 
and then comes a longing for something 
better, and the letter to me asks. What book 
can I read, what argument can you give, 
that will prove immortality? You cannot 
demonstrate immortality on a blackboard. 
How can I prove the spirituality of Bee- 
thoven’s music to one who has never 
cared for music? Life comes first, beliefs 
afterward. Stars were before astronomy, 
flowers before botany, language before 
grammar, and religion before theology. 
You must live before you can believe. 
If you would have a right to the tree of 
life, if you would have a right to know 
that there is a tree of life, you must seek 
this immortal life here, and seek it from 
the God who is here, and seek it through 
the channels that he opens for you. Live 
here and now the immortal life ; and then, 
if you are mistaken and there is no life 
after the grave, still you will have been 
immortal. It would be better to live an 
immortal life and be robbed of the immor- 
tality hereafter by some supernal power, 
than to live the mortal, fleshly, animal 
life, and live it endlessly. Would you not 
rather have a right to immortality than 
be immortal without a right to be? For 
myself, I can think of no doom so terrible 
as that I should live on an endless life 
without anything to live for. Do you re- 
member the story of the Wandering Jew 
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condemned to wander through all the 
generations with nothing in life for him? 
What would life be without faith or hope 
or love? 

If we are to pluck the fruit from the 
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tree of life, we must have a right to it; 
we must have the immortal life here and 
now if we would have a rational hope to 
have it hereafter. This is my Easter 
morning message to you. 


the Latin Book 


By Leonard Woolsey Bacon 


of President Schurman’s missionary 

eirenicon for the Philippine Islands 
than with its originality, or its practicabil- 
ity, or even its necessity. 

The proposal to solve the differences 
and pacify the contentions of the Protest- 
ant sects by having all the sects but one 
step aside and give the field to the one 
remaining is of too obvious a simplicity 
not to have occurred before now to ardent 
friends of Christian union. According to 
my observation, it has generally been 
urged by that sect which was calculating 
on being left in possession. No one can 
question the earnestness and sincerity with 
which this method has been advocated by 
leading representatives of the Episcopal 
and Baptist denominations, among others. 
There is no reason to doubt that any 
arrangement by which Protestant missions 
in the Philippine archipelago should be 
intrusted exclusively to a single denomina- 
tion would be cheerfully accepted by that 
denomination, notwithstanding the heavy 
responsibility which it would involve, But 
I should be much interested to accompany 
President Schurman on a visit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterians, to the 
Episcopalian General Convention, to the 
Baptist Missionary Convention, and to the 
American Board at its annual meeting, to 
present to these various bodies a proposal 
that they should all retire from the Phil- 
ippine Islands in favor of the Methodist 
General Conference; and I would like to 
report for The Outlook the debates to 
which his proposal would give rise. 

But the hopelessness of this project of 
Christian union does not impress me so 
much as the needlessness of it. ‘The sup- 
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posed necessity for it is all a mistake. It 
is founded in a misconception of the 
Roman Catholic system, which is so prev- 
alent that it is worth while to disabuse 
the public regarding it. 


The Roman Catholic Church, we are 
given to understand, has presented Chris- 
tianity hitherto to the people of these 
islands with an unbroken front. The 
people have had no divisions, diversities, 
and rivalries to distract them. Their 
minds have rested in the solid unity of 
the Church—unity of doctrine, of organi- 
zation, of discipline, of worship. If now 
Protestant Christianity comes among them, 
with its diverse and competing sects, its 
various names and differing forms, the 
minds of the people will be confused and 
distracted. Therefore let all sects but 
one haul off, and let the Baptists, or the 
Congregationalists, or the Episcopalians 
have the ground entirely to themselves, 
and we shall make a wholly different im- 
pression on the Filipinos. 

But, in fact, the Roman Catholic Church 
is also divided into sects. It has invaded 
the Philippine Islands with some dozen 
competing missionary organizations, as 
diverse from one another, and as independ- 
ent of one another, and as bitterly jealous 
of one another, at times, as any of the 
missionary sects of Protestantism. The 
widest theological divergence to be found 
among these Protestant sects is perhaps 
that between the Calvinistic Presbyterians 
and the Arminian Methodists. Is the 
divergence between these any wider than 
that between the theology of the Augustin- 
ians and that of the Jesuits? There is 
a wide contrast between the sober and 
scholarlike ways of the Congregationalists 
and the methods of the Salvation Army; 
is it any wider than that between the Bene- 
dictines andthe Capuchins? ‘The conten- 
tions and rivalries between Methodist an 
Baptist, between Episcopalian and Kos 
byterian, have sometimes been unseemly 
and wrong; have they ever approached, 
in venom, the mutual animosities of the 
rival regular orders in the Roman Church, 
ard (as in the Philippines to-day) between 
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the secular priests and all the regulars ? 
Where in Protestantism is_ sectarian 
division so forced on public attention as 
by the difference between shaven priests 
and bearded monks, and the difference of 
black friars, gray friars, white friars, shod- 
den friars and barefoot friars, all con- 
trasted with the semi-secular costume of 
the Jesuit ? 

Of the multitudinous popular miscon- 
ceptions concerning the Roman Church, 
none is commoner than the notion that in 
that Church diversities of opinion and 
method are suppressed and extinguished. 
This is far less true of the Roman Church 
than it is of the Presbyterian. Instead of 
a futile attempt to eliminate sectarian 
diversity, the Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference might much better study a /af 
out of the Latin book, and learn there some 
lessons of how to employ diverse minds 
and organizations for the advancement of 
a common work. 

The solution of this problem under the 
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Roman system has sometimes failed ; that 
it should have succeeded at all under that 
system is marvelous. For itis not accom- 
plished by co-ordinating the rival orders 
under episcopal or archiepiscopal control. 
It is only a limited authority that the 
Bishop can use in the case. Each sect 
has its independent treasury and disci- 
pline. The co-ordinating government is 
that of the supreme pontiff himself, exer- 
cised rarely and reluctantly, and only 
when there emerges the wodus vindice 
dignus. 

The opportunity is a noble one which 
presents itself to the Ecumenical Mission- 
ary Conference to demonstrate the truth 
of that weighty saying of Professor Allen, 
in his beautifully scholarlike work on 
“Christian Institutions” (p. 277), “If 
the monastic orders were one under the 
headship of the papacy, these Protestant 
orders are quite as surely one under 
Christ.” 


Norwich, Conn. 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 
the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. The absence of 
comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be made at 
a later date. Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 


to any address on receipt of the published price. 


American Public Schools. By John Swett. 
eee Book Co., New York. 5x7% in. 320 pages. 


Mr. Swett has made a book most serviceable 
to all who have either a hjstorical or a practi- 
cal interest in his subject. The first part gives 
the outline and salient points of our educational 
system in its development from the first settle- 
ment of the country till now. The second part 
is devoted to “ applied pedagogics,” and treats 
both historically and critically of the principles 
and art of teaching as applied in iahool gov- 
ernment, class management, and in the various 
lines of the curriculum. References to helpful 
books are interspersed. The volume concludes 
with chapters on physical and moral training, 
and common sense in rural schools. 

Annual Literary Index, 1899, The. Edited by 
W. I. Fletcher and R. R. Bowker. Office of the 
Publishers’ Weekly, New York. 6% 10% in. 269 
pages. 

This is an extremely successful piece of in- 

dexing work, and has particular usefulness in 

a newspaper office. It indexes for the year 

named not only American and English peri- 

odicals, but also separate essays and chapters 
of books, so that it fairly covers the field of 
contemporary literature, and furnishes 2n easy 
way of reference to all the topics of the year. 
Moreover, it has bibliographies, necrology, and 


an index of dates of events, together with an 
authors’ index. 


Bennie BenCree. By Arthur Colton. Double- 
day & Co., New York. 44 x6'4 in. 138 


pages. 

A lively and well-planned little story of the 
War of the Rebellion, telling the adventures of 
a New York boy who enlists on a ship which 
is almost instantly captured by a Confederate 
plot. This belongs to a small and handy 
series of books each containing a single story. 
ny sd this tale is the best of the stories 
so far. 


Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. (75 Drawings.) The Century Co, New 
York. 5% x7%%4in. 167 pages. $1.50. 
Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson made a very dis- 
tinct impression by the publication of “ Wild 
Animals I Have anon? an impression of 
first-hand knowledge of wild life, and of dra- 
matic skill in presenting the experiences and, 
so to speak, the psychology of wild life. Add 
to these qualities genuine graphic power and 
facility, and it is not difficult to understand 
why Mr. Seton-Thompson has gained a place 
among contemporary writers, nor the rapidity 
with which his reputation has spread. Edu- 
cated at Toronto College and at the Royal 
Academy, London, the descendant of a good 
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Scotch family, Mr. Seton-Thompson began 
life with an inheritance of vigor and endur- 
ance and a good education. He declares that 
he really began life on the Plains of the Assini- 
boine in 1882, where he lived in a shanty for 
three years, farming in a small way, makin 
zodlogical expeditions into the country, an 
gaining a first-hand knowledge of wild nature 
and wildlife. He no sooner began to observe 
than he began to write. In 1883 he published 
a series of papers on the zoélogy of Manitoba, 
which were eventually iveneht out in book 
form, the illustrations no less than the text 
awakening great interest. He contributed 
largely to the illustration of the Century Dic- 
tionary, completing that work in 1880. He 
spent some time in studying art in Paris. Re- 
turning to America, he went back to his old 
occupation of wolf-hunting in New Mexico. 
Becoming satisfied that a thorough knowledge 
of anatomy is essential to the animal-painter, 
he went again to Paris and made a special 
study of the subject. These facts are inter- 
esting as throwing light on the method which 
has enabled Mr. Seton-Thompson to write 
“ The Biography of a Grizzly ” with such sym- 
pathy, such intimate knowledge, and such 
dramatic skill. ** Wahb,” the hero of this little 
tale, is realized in the imagination of the reader, 
not only as a wild animal, but as an individual 
grizzly bear, with a personality of his own. 
The story is told with recurring touches of 
artistic skill, and with that touch of pathos at 
the end which comes from sympathetic identi- 
fication with the fortunes of the subject. 


Blackboard in Sunday-School, The. By Henry 
Turner Bailey. (Ilustrated.) The W. A. Wilde Co., 
Chicago. I31 pages. 75c. 

This is the best book on its subject within our 

knowledge. It is designed to meet existin 

conditions of some difficulty, and is plann 

on the lines of the new education. Its valu- 
able practical counsels to teachers for success 
in their work are combined with a large variety 
of directions in the technique of blackboard 
management, so that, both in theory and prac- 
tice, it is a most desirable vade mecum for 

Sunday-school workers. 

Bulbs and Blossoms. By Amy Le Feuvre. 
(Iilustrated.) Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
5x7% in. 50 pages. We. 

Crown of Christ, The. By R. E. Hutton. 
Preface by the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D, The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Vol. l. 5x7%% in. 572 
pages. $2. 

These Readings, based upon the Scriptures, 
are of an expository nature, and aim at impart- 
ing and illustrating the truths commemorated 
by the Feasts and Fasts of the Church. They 
are pervaded by an admirable devotional 
spirit, but can hardly be used with unalloyed 
Satisfaction except by those who are disposed, 
on the one hand, to literalism, in regarding 
the story of Eve and the serpent as real his- 
tory, and, on the other hand, to mysticism, in 
interpreting the Temple of Solomon as * typi- 
cal of the Blessed Mary.” 


Edward Thring: Life, Diary, and Letters. By 
Geor R. Parkin, C.M.G. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 5xS8in. 518 pages. $2. 

Celebrated as is the work of Thomas Arnold, 

the master of Rugby, who died in 1842, the 
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work of Edward Thring, who took the head- 

ship of Uppingham, not far from Rugby, in 

1853, and held it till his death in 158387, merits 

equal fame. His making of a great public 

school there was pronounced by the highest 

English authority “really unique in our gen- 

eration.” This memorial of one who was “a 

king of boys and a leader of men” deserves 

to stand beside Stanley’s “ Life of Arnold.” 

It is gratifying to know that American joined 

with English teachers in erecting at Upping- 

ham a tablet to his memory as one “ whose 
writings animated the art and whose life 
enriched the work of teaching.” 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. By George 
Iles. (Illustrated.) Doubleday & McClure 
New York. 5°4x9¥in. 398 pages. $2. 

It is not too much to say that this is a posi- 

tively fascinating book. The author has been 

eminently successful in tracing the course of 
recent discovery and invention in a wide do- 
main of science. He has done this with admi- 
rable sense of proportion and with equally 
admirable care to clothe his descriptions and 
demonstrations in English easily understood 
by the non-technical reader. The chief ques- 
tion answered by the book is this: Why has 
the nineteenth century added more to science 
than all preceding time? The author is con- 
vinced that the recent accessions to our scien- 
tific knowledge are not only of practical and 
far-reaching value, but that they are trans- 
forming the foundations of social, political, 
and economic life, while at the same time they 
are correcting and broadening the deepest 
convictions of the human soul. The volume 
is profusely and above all intelligently illus- 
trated with scores of woodcuts and many half- 
tone pictures of merit. We could hardly 
pega a better book to put in the hands of an 
intelligent young man, not technically trained, 
who wishes to know the reason of such things 
as color photography, cable telegraphy, wire- 
less telegraphy, the telephone, the telephoto- 
camera work, and many other kindred topics. 

Gracia: A Social Tragedy. By Frank Everett 
Plummer. (lIllustrated.) Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 5x<7',in. 124 pages. $1.25. 

History of English Literature. By Reuben 
Post Halleck, M.A. (lllustrated.) The American 
Book Co., New York. 5x7'qin. 4% pages. $1.25 

Mr. Halleck tells us in his preface that he 

aims to furnish in this volume a text-book of 

the history and development of English litera- 
ture. from the earliest times to the present, 
which shall be at once concise and interest- 
ing; that he has paid special attention to lit- 
erary movements, and has endeavored to brin 
into clear view the essential qualities whic 
differentiate one period from another, and to 
make clear the animating spirit of each period, 
without minimizing the study of individual 
authors. The volume contains an early map 
of England, and is generously illustrated. One 
of its most valuable features is the list of 
reading references which it furnishes for sup- 
plementary reading. 

Introduction to Ethics.. By Frank Thilly. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7'% in. H6 
pages. $1.25. 

The multiplying works on ethics indicate 

increasing interest in the problems of our 
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higher nature. Professor Thilly, a pupil and 
follower of Friedrich Paulsen, has added to 
the list a very ably written inquiry into the 
general principles underlying morality. Mo- 
rality he takes in the empirical sense of means 
to an end, moral rules and their observance, 
rather than in the idealist sense of conformi 
to a universal moral order. In accord wit 
utilitarian and evolutionist views, he never- 
theless holds, with intuitionists rather than 
with hedonists, that the end of conduct is not 
but self-realization. As between 
ibertarians and determinists, he holds with 
the latter in denying to the will the power of 
acting uncaused. Professor Thilly’s definition 
of freedom as meaning only what is either 
unforced or uncaused is rather meager, nega- 
tive, and mechanical. An essentially moral 
conception of freedom is positive—the power 
of self-fulfillment in the realization of ends. 
Large space is given to the history and criti- 
cism of ethical opinions from iibontes to 
Martineau. Something of this is desirable in 
an Introduction to Ethics, but, in our judg- 
ment, the practical needs of our time would 
be better served by turning much of it over to 
historical treatises like Sidgwick’s, and devot- 
ing the space thus gained to opening up the 
vital problems of moral development 
progress. 


Jettatura. By Thedpaae Gautier. Edited by 
A. Schinz, Ph.D. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
64%4x6% in. 143 pages. We. 


Joy, and Other Poems. By Danske Dan- 
dridge. (Second, Enlarged Edition.) G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 4% x7 in. 206 pages. $1.50. 


The note of joy pulsates throughout all of these 
verses, uneven in execution as they are. Those 
of the imagination, pure and simple, are not 
more distinguished by this quality, however, 
than are the author’s poems of nature, which she 
relegates to a secondary position in the volume. 
Whether she sings the song of the bluebird 
in February or of the yellowbird in August, 
her song is musical with the kind of music 
which finds no temporary lodgment in the 
mind and heart. The world is richer by the 
publication of a new and enlarged edition of 
this little book. 


Kennedy of Glenhaugh. By David Maclure. 
(Illustrated.) The Mershon Co., New York. 454714 
in, 239 pages. 

The period embraced in this Scotch tale is 

that of the beginning of the French Revolu- 

tion. The author’s style is tersely vigorous ; 
his graphic description of the rush of the 

French mob to Versailles reminds one of 

similar scenes in that best of French Revolu- 

tion romances, Félix Gras’s “Reds of the 

Midi.” 

Klondike Stampede of 1897-98, The. By 


Tappan Adney. (lIllustrated.) Harper & Bros., 
New York. 5x8in. 471 pages. $3. a 


Mr. Adney writes picturesquely and informa- 
tively of the Klondike life—of the journeys b 

rail or river to Dawson, of the kinds of gold- 
mining, especially of the methods of placer- 
mining, “ panning,” “‘ rocking,” and “ sluicing,” 
of summer diggings and winter diggings, of the 
“clean-ups,” of the saloons and dance-halls of 
Dawson, of the religious work and of the be- 
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nevolent societies there. An interesting chap- 
ter is devoted to government in the Klondike, 
more particularly to mining laws and royalty 
taxes. 


Let There Be Light. By David Lubin. G. P. 
Sons, New York. in. 526 pages. 


Mr. Lubin has strung a long economic and 
theological discussion on a slender thread of 
narrative concerning a wealthy young couple 
who became interested in a workingman’s 
club and finally identified themselves with it. 
Their history.then merges in that of the club. 
This club discusses economic problems, and 
then devotes itself to theological questions as 
the key to the whole situation. So at length it 
arrives at the “new faith,” and develops into 
a little church, theistic in creed and socialistic 
in aim, as well as propagandist in spirit—the 
nucleus of the “Church Universal.” Mr. 
Lubin’s chief interest seems to be in exhibiting 
the inability of churches founded on the basis 
of traditional dogmas to regenerate the social 
order, and the need of the reorganization of 
the Church on an ethico-social basis. The 
discussions of his club are reported with con- 
siderable prolixity, but not without interest to 
those who care to know what many earnest- 
minded wage-earners are thinking about the 
churches, as well as about the relations of 
capital and labor. In general, the book de- 
serves attention as a sociological study. 


Living by the Spirit. By Horatio W. Dresser. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 3%%x6'% in. 102 
pages. 75c. 

This tiny volume is, as its author states, not a 

compilation from his larger books, but a fresh 

statement, giving a condensed exposition of his 
theory of life—idealistic, optimistic, but also 

practical. It is St. Paul’s theory, also, with a 

difference. St. Paul’s endeavor to live by the 

Spirit derived inspiration and strength from 

his conscious fellowship with Jesus, as his 

great Exemplar in the struggle. In Mr. Dres- 
ser’s pages the struggle is that of the soul alone 
and unsustained except by its own aspirations 
toward the all-inclusive Life of the universe. 

Much as this may effect for some, the general 

need of human nature in the shadowy, slippery 

ways of life is for some warm and living per- 
sonality to cling to, as its sympathizing part- 
ner, the Captain of its salvation. 


Lovers Alway. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. F.H. 

Revell Co., New York. 3% x6%%in. 116 pages. 75c. 
Perhaps the most successful of the volumes 
issued as wedding souvenirs is the one just 
published, the work of the Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
Its scope may be comprehended from the titles 
of the chapters, “ The Wedding Day,” “ The 
Honeymoon,” “ What the Wife Expects from 
Her Husband,” “ What the Husband Expects 
from His Wife,” “ Supposing,” ““ The Home,” 
“The Dower of Children,” “ Common Inter- 
ests,” “ Darby and Joan.” 

Making of Character, The. By John Mac- 
Cunn, M.A., LL.D. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
5x7% in. 226 pages. $1.25. 

Professor MacCunn’s former work on the 

“Ethics of Citizenship” warranted high ex- 

pectations, which this work does not fall short 

of. It is worthy of the transcendent impor- 
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tance of its subject, and may be commended to 
him who feels that he has a character to amend, 
as well as to those who are concerned with the 
making of character in themselves or others. 
Under four main heads, viz., ““ Congenital En- 
dowment: Its Nature and Treatment,” “ Edu- 
cative Influences,” “Sound Judgment,” “ Self- 
ae and Self-Control,” the subject is 
comprehensively treated with a masterly grasp 
of principles and a finely balanced judgment 
of the pros and cons to be considered in their 
application. The seed-thought which expands 
throughout the book appears in the remark, 
“ There is more room in our day than ever for 
insistence on the worth and the possibilities of 
the individual soul.” 


Man Adrift, A. By Bart Kennedy. Herbert 
& Co,., Chicago. 4% in. pages. 


This gives in direct and clear narrative a story 
of an English boy who ran away to sea and 
went through many adventures and hardships 
as a sailor, in crossing the Rocky Mountains, 
in adventure and exploration in the far North- 
west, and among the Indians. 


By Neltje Blanchan. 


Co., New York. 


Nature’s Garden. 
lustrateé.) Doubleday, Page & 
7% 415 pages. $3. 

This volume is the first to bear the imprint 

of Messrs. Doubleday and Page, who have 

recently associated themselves in this city for 
the general business of publishing books, Mr. 

Doubleday having been formerly associated 

with Mr. McClure, and Mr. Page having been 

the editor of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” The in- 
itial volume of this new house is an extremely 
creditable piece of book-making from every 

oint of view. Itis a large octavo, profusely 
illustrated in colors, the printing of wale 
shows a high degree of skill and taste. The 
book is more comprehensive than most of its 

predecessors in the same field, and is of a 

more immediate service. The flowers are not 

only classified by color, but are reproduced in 
color, so that the novice can readily discover 
what flowers he holds in his hand by reference 
to this book. The photographs in color, by 

Messrs. Troth and Dugmore, from the livin 

flowers, are exceedingly effective. The wor 

will receive fuller notice. 


Old Norse Stories. (Eclectic School Read- 
ings.) By Sarah Powers Bradish. The American 
Book Co., New York. 4%x7'%4in. 240 pages. 45c. 

In this volume the more significant and pop- 

ular of the stories from the Eddas are told in 

a familiar, colloquial manner, in order to adapt 

them to the uses of schools; the volume takes 

its place in the Eclectic School Reading series. 


Outlines of the History of Religion. By John 
K. Ingram, LL.D. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
4%x7% in. 162 pages. $1.25. 

Professor Ingram, the well-known political 

economist, now in later life, and desirous, as 

he says, of imparting to others the convictions 
in which he has found mental satisfaction and 
moral guidance, sets forth the Positivist view 
that the religion of the future is the religion of 
humanity founded by Auguste Comte. Posi- 


tivism seems to Professor Ingram to be on the 
increase; to us it seems on the decline. A 
system of thought whose universe consists of 
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finite objects, zothing more, can never satisfy 
the mind. 


Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. Edited by 
William I. Crane. The Macmillan Co., New Yor 
4x5%% in. 125 pages. 25c. 

The latest addition to Macmillan’s Pocket 

English Classics, containing the first two 

books of “ Paradise Lost,” edited for high- 

school use by William I. Crane, of Dayton, 

Ohio, with an introduction which gives a 

sketch of Milton, the cosmography of the 

universe as found in “ Paradise Lost,” charts 
to illustrate the cosmography, and the usual 
questions and notes. 


Princess Sophia. By E. F. Benson. Harper 

& Bros., New York. 259 pages. $1.25. 
A rather long-drawn-out and not very credit- 
able story ms an imaginary principality lying 
between Greece and Turkey. Its Princess is 
a confirmed gambler, and in the end she stakes 
her kingdom in a game of roulette with her 
son, who is disguised, and whom she does not 
know. The book is decidedly inferior to Mr. 
Benson’s historical stories of Greece, * The 
Vintage” and “The Capsina.” The last- 
named book seems to us to be the high-water 
mark of the literary achievement of the author 
of Dodo.” . 


Questions of Conscience. By Antoinette Van 
Hoesen. The George M. Hill Co., New York. 
in. 49 pages. $1.25. 

Railroad Operations : Howto Know Them. By 
J. Shirley Eaton. The Railroad Gazette, New York. 
4%4x7% in. 313 pages. $2. 

A book by a railway statistician for railway 

statisticians—not a book which makes railway 

statistics luminous to the general student of 
railway problems. 

Red Blood and Blue. By Harrison Robertson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7%in, 324 
pages. $1.50 

A well-written story of life in the New South, 
ending with incidents growing out of the war 
with Spain. The hero is a Southern boy who 
begins life not only with no advantages, but 
with a load of debt and disgrace from his 
father’s ill deeds. He succeeds in becoming 
the man of action of his town and section, 
and not only builds up a fortune, but, what is 
better, builds up an independent and fine 
character. The k is deserving of decided 
commendation. 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. By Fred- 


erick Engels. Translated by Edward Aveling. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 5% in. 


pages. 
The most brilliant as well as the most com- 
pact statement of Marxian socialism. The 
author’s wit is as keen as his philosophy, and 
the volume possesses literary style as well as 
historical learning. Here, however, the praise 
of this little book must end. The “ Utopian” 
or sentimental socialism which the author 
treats as a force feeble and outworn is to-day 
a power over the lives of an increasing num- 
ber of men in all ranks of society, while the 
“scientific” socialism which the author ex- 
pects to solve all the problems of the future 
is already an outworn creed instead of a livin 
faith in the minds of most of its profe 
votaries. The Marxian argument that “sur- 
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plus value” comes entirely from the exploita- 
tion of labor, and not from the service capital 
renders to society, is an insignificant factor in 
the spread of socialism, while the materialism 
of Marx and his reliance upon the selfishness 
of the propertyless to bring about the exploi- 
tation of the rich have proven utterly sterile. 
The very poor are everywhere the political 
supporters of the very rich, while the middle 
classes—the small property-owners and well- 
paid workmen—are everywhere the strongest 
supporters of the forward movement. Quite 
apart from the advances of the working classes 
due to religious movements, at which Marx 
and Engels scoff, the advances due to the con- 
sciences of men with nothing to gain from a 
social revolution are incomparably greater 
than the advances due to the self-interest of 
those who suffer most from social inequalities. 


Spiritual Life, The. By George A Coe, Ph.D. 
= & Mains, New York. 4%4x7'% in. 279 pages. 


Taming of the Shrew, The. By William 
Shakespeare. Introduction by Ada Rehan. Double- 
& Co., New York. in. 148 pages. 
$1.25. 


Task, The. (A Poem in Six Books.) By Will- 
iam Cowper. (The Temple Classics.) Edited by 
Israel Gollancz. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
4x6in. 207 pages. 


This new edition of “The Task” appears 
almost on the hundredth anniversary of Cow- 
per’s death. 


Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. 
Howells. Harper & Bros., New York. 4°4x7%% in. 
G1 pages. $1.50. 

This story was issued during the holiday 

season, in two octavo volumes, with illustra- 

tions; it is now brought out in asingle volume, 
uniform with Mr. Howells’s other stories. 

Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel Loomis 
Todd. (New and Revised Edition.) Introduction 
by David P. Todd. (lllustrated.) Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 273 pages. $l. 

This is a new and revised edition of q well- 

known book which gives in convenient form all 

information required by beginners in astron- 
omy and readers generally about the subject 
named. It has an introduction by Professor 

Todd, of Amherst College. 


Transgression. By S. S. Thorburn. R. F. 

Fehno & Co., New York. 5x7%%in. 447 pages. $1.50. 
The “gtory part” of Mr. Thorburn’s book is 
not of much account, but his description of the 
manners and customs, politics and policies, in 
India is of great moment. Frontier life there 
is described so graphically that the actual 
scenes come before us almost as if we were 
eye-witnesses. 
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Valley of the Great Shadow, The. 
E. Holdsworth (Mrs. Lee-Hamilton). 


By Annie 
erbert S. 

Stone & Co., Chicago. 4°4x7%in. 255 pages. $1.25. 
Those who have spent any time at Davos can 
hardly be unresponsive to the appeal of this 
book. They will have learned to know, not 


only that particular part of the Landwasser 
Valley, but also that particular human nature 
which now distinguishes the Davos region. 
They will read and re-read with satisfaction 
these exquisite descriptions of the high Alps 
and these just transcriptions of the life lived 
there. The author writes apparently with 
both spontaneity and restraint. The style is 
often terse and epigrammatic, as befits her 
severely solemn scenes. Her characters stand 
out well from a mountain background: they 
are those found not only at Davos, but in 
every such invalids’ haven—at Leysin, at 
Manitou, and in the Adirondacks. Mrs. Lee- 
Hamilton’s is more than a merely clever book. 
It has an earnest, quickening, inspiring tone. 


Waters of Edera, The. By Ouida. R. F. 

Fenno & Co., New York. 5x7%¢in. 326 pages. $1.50. 
Taken as a whole, this does not furnish as 
many examples of Ouida’s proverbial excesses 
in language and flamboyance of expression as 
her early books. There are, however, not a 
few deplorable literary faults in the writing of 
the story, and an occasional excessive and 
offensive epithet. The subject of the book is 
the oppression of the modern Italian peasant 
by capitalists, politicians, and landholders. It 
is impossible not to feel indignation at the 
conditions of life for the lower classes in Italy 
as Ouida depicts them—we believe in general 
truthfully and strongly. 


Works of Shakespeare, The. (The Larger 
Temple Shakespeare.) Edited by Israel Gollancz. 
Vol. IX. Titus Andronicus; Romeo and Juliet; 
Timon of Athens; Julius Caesar. Vol. X. Macbeth: 
Hamlet; King Lear. (Illustrated.) The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 5x7'% in. 


Young People’s Societies. By Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon and Charles Addison Northrop. Lentil- 
hon & Co., New York. 4x6%%in. 265 pages. SOc. 

Such a book as this has been often inquired 
for. It is a comprehensive account of all the 
young folks’ organizations affiliated with vari- 
ous churches, including also their statistics, 
official information, and lists of books used by 
them. Some desirable good counsel and 
friendly criticism accompany the sketch. This 
criticism might have been carried even further, 
for instance, in respect of the hymn-book used 
by the Christian Endeavor Society, which we 
regard as singularly deficient in songs of Chris- 
ae service, though exuberant in devotional 
yrics. 
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Notes and Queries 


It is seldom possible to answer any inguiry in the next issue after its recetpt. 
find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 


from the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. 


always bear the writer's name and address. 


Will you give your view upon the source of 
information which the writers of the Bible, especially 
the evangelists, possessed concerning incidents of a 
strictly private nature? The temptation of Christ in 
the eilderuese—the told them of this encounter with 
Satan, and the language of each? Whether it were a 
mental conception on his part, or an actual occur- 
rence, there is the same difficulty. The scene in Geth- 
semane also. The disciples heard nothing, for they 
were asleep. How did the evangelists know in what 
words (“saying the same words ”) his agonized 
was offered twice or thrice? Moreover, how shall we 
reconcile the differences in the accounts—the bloody 
sweat and the comforting angel, so important to the 
climax and the instructiveness of the scene, omitted 
by two? Is it to be supposed that Jesus himself 
divulged those hallowed secrets to his disciples, or 
did the Holy Spirit reveal them, dictating for record 
the phrases from which teachers, through all the ages, 
have drawn so many lessons? Please state whether 
there is any critical work which discusses the general 
subject, as it bears upon a large number of instances 
scattered through the books of the Bible. aE 


It has been calculated that the things recorded in the 
Gospels belong to only about thirty-five days of Jesus’ 
life. Mark iv., 4, gives a glimpse of the fact that there 
was much private intercourse outside of the record. To 
this we must attribute the story of the Temptation. As 
to Gethsemane, Mark’s account shows that the disciples 
could have overheard his prayer, as recorded, before fall- 
ing asleep. In Luke’s account, verses 43 and 44, about the 
sweat and the angel, are probably interpolated. See the 
margin of the Kevised Version. We can refer you to 
nothing that gives further light on the subject, unless you 
mention specific cases. Your post-office address should 
accompany your name, 


Will you kindly give me a list of books for an 
extended study of the history and literature of Scot- 
land, also the names of novels whose scenes are laid 

in Scotland? E. H. B. 

A complete list of books about Scotland would include 

scores of titles ; we give a few only: J. H. Burton's” His 

tory of Scotland to 1688;”’ W. Robertson’s “ History of 

Scotland during the Reigns of Queen Mary and James 

V1.:” M. Laing’s “ History of Scotland” (1603-1755); W. 

Wright’s “ History of Scotland;” Robert Chambers’s 

“ History of the Rebellions in Scotland ;’ Robert Cham- 

bers’s “Domestic Annals of Scotland ;” Agnes Strickland’s 

“ Lives of the Queens of Scotland;’ Walter Scott's 

“ Tales of a Grandfather ;’ Dr. Samuel Johnson’s “Trav- 

els in the Hebrides;” E. B. Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences 

of Scottish Life *’ Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “ Penel- 
ope’s Progress.” There are literally hundreds of novels 
dealing with Scottish lite and history. John Galt, Sir 

Walter Scott, James Grant, Robert Louis Stevenson, 

James M. Barrie, Dr. Watson (lan Maclaren), 5. R. 

Crockett, William Black, George Macdonald, Mrs, Amelia 

E. Barr, and Mrs. Oliphant are among the most famous 

novelists who have written on these subjects. 


1. What is the practical import of our Lord’s 
third temptation, that on the Mount? Could you 
illustrate in modern form its gist and essence? 2. 
Does the moon have any real and positive influence 
upon the weather and the seasons? Ought one to 
pay any attention in the planting of seed, for in- 
stance, to the phases of the moon? Beyond affecting 
the tides of the ocean, does the moon have any influ- 
ence on the earth? 3. Will you mention a few of 
the best writers on the character of Moses, and put 
them in the order of their value? 4. Who was the 

oung woman referred to in Tennyson’s “ Locksley 
all” as “Amy”? 

L. Jesus’ aim being to draw all men to himself (John 

xJi., 32), his third temptation consisted in the alternative 


Those who 


Communications should 


presented by the unselfish divine and the selfish satanic 
way ol doing it. The Satan in the case is personified 
selnshness, whose prospective gains Jesus rejects for the 
career of self-sacrifice that draws men by loving and 
benefiting them. This temptation is often re-enacted in 
the choice of a career; also whenever one is tempted by 
a worldly policy that conflicts with Christian principle. 
Illustrations may also be found in the history of religious 
persecution and ostracism, both in its barbarous and 
polite forms. 2. Scientific men all agree that the moon 
has no such influence. Besides the tides, its only influence 
is an infinitesimal retardation of the diurnal revolution 
of the earth. 3. Rawlinson’s “ Moses, His Life and 
Times” (Randolph, New York, $1); G. M. Campbell's 
“ Across the Desert” (Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, Philadelphia, $1.50); W. M. Taylor’s “ Moses the 
Lawgiver” (Harpers, $1.50); Hamilton's “ Moses the 
Man of God”—lectures (Nisbet, London, 5s.); F. B. 
Meyer's “ Moses the Man of God” (Revell, $1). 4. 
Tennyson never admitted that any individual was de- 
scribed under that name. See the references tothe poem 
in his memwir by his son, 


Please explain yames v., 14, 15. Does it refer 
only to the work of the Apostles in healing diseases, 
or is it applicable to us? If one part of the Bible 
applies to us, why should not a//’ And if that pas 
sage in James applies to us, why do not sick people 
avail themseives of such simple means of 


It means just what it says. (il was recognized as a 
means of healing (see Luke x.. 4). Modern medical 
practice employs it in certain cases. The direction of 
the Apostle was to employ the medical remedy then ap- 
proved in conjunction with the prayer of faith. As our 
knowledge of approved remedies enlarges, his direction 
includes more for us than for people of his time. What 
he says of the prayer of faith is likewise applicable now, 
yet with obvious limits, since death sooner or later is 
inevitable. The applicability of various parts of the 
Bible to us manifestly depends on the fact that circum 
stances are not the same in all points as anciently; but 
Bible precepts are always in view of the circumstances of 
the time. 


1. Is a Roman Catholic eligible for the office 
of President of the United States? If not, why not? 
2. Is the residence of a foreign consul! in this country 
foreign territory, or isit United statesterritory? For 
instance, if a British subject committed a crime, 
could he take refuge in the English consulate and 
escape arrest? 4. [f a child is born in a consulate 
in the United States, is that child a citizen of this 
country, or of the country which the parents repre- 
sent ? M. D. 
l. There is no constitutional disqualincation for any 
Federal office on the ground of religion. 2. Foreign 
consuls, with their residences, are subject to the tri- 
bunals of the country, the same as any other resident 
foreigner. The case of a foreign Minister is different. 
He, his diplomatic corps, and his household are exempt 
from the local jurisdiction, civil and criminal: so also 
his house and personal property. 5. The civil status of 
the child is the same as that of the parent. 


Can you give me the titles of any books that 
would be helpful in making character studies of men 
of the Bible, especially with a view to homiletical 
use ? B. 

For the historical outline see Kent's “ History of the 

Hebrew ” and “ of the Jewish People.” For a realistic, 

picturesque treatment of the historical personages see 

Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish Church” (Scribners). 

For relation to the historical environment see Budde’s 
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“ Religion of Israel to the Exile ” and Cheyne’s “ Jewish 
Religious Life After the Exile” (Putnams). For homi- 
letical applications Dr. W. M. Taylor’s books on Joseph, 
Moses, David, etc. (Harpers), may be consulted. See 
also the Men of the Bible Series (Randolph). 


This is my creed, evolved from years of prayer- 
ful thought and association with various churches: 
I know there is yon within me that continu- 
ally reaches out toward that which is better, truer 
holier than myself. I believe that this ideal toward 
which I oe is absolute perfection, represented by 
the G of the Universe, who is made manifest 
through his world, his word, and his Son. I know 
that this belief ennobles my life and makes it usetul 
to others, and full of content. What more is neces- 
sary? C. M. M. 


Everything essential is involved in the foregoing, accord- 
ing to Jesus’ saying in John xvii., 3. All else that is 
necessary is the translation of such a creed into conduct 
in all social relations, and culture of the inner life. 


How do you explain the first and second resur- 
rection, spoken of in Revelation xx.,44, and also 
referred to by St. Paul ? L. < 

We have no explanation beyond that which the passage 

itself gives, that the martyrs’ resurrection was prior to the 

general resurrection of the rest of the dead. The whole 
conception is derived from Judaism, whereas Jesus 
teaches that the resurrection is simply the rising of each 
spirit from the dying body into the life of the world to 
come. The resurrection which St. Paul speaks of his 
endeavoring to “ attain ” (Philippians iii., 11), as distinct 
from that which he anticipates for all (Acts xxiv., 15), 
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must be understood as a state of blessed existence, as 
distinguished from mere existence. 


A young man contemplating the study of law 
has a fair academic education, is well equipped to 
enter college, but unable for want of means to do so. 
He has been very successful in home or solitary study, 
and wishes to take up the subject of logic in that way. 
What book or books would you recommend him to 
purchase for that purpose? B. 

Knowlson’s “ Art of Thinking” (F. Warne & Co., Ne 

York, $1); Buck’s “ Argumentative Writing” and Buck 

& Woodbridge’s Expository Writing (H. Holt & Co., 

New York, $l each); Lee’s * Principles of Public Speak- 

ing” (Putnams, New York, $1.75). 

“* Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God,” 
is from Mrs. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh,” Book VIL., 
page 265 of Crowell’s edition. E. F. 
Many others send the information. 


Can any one tell me who wrote “The man 
whom God sends never travels alone” ? 
M.C. W. 

We would inform those who frequently inquire 
of us for such books that an excellent Catechism, adapted 
for boys and girls of thirteen to sixteen, has just been 
prepared by the Rev. Doremus Scudder, entitled “ Our 
Children for Christ, a Series of Catechetical Lessons on 
the Religion of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” This, and the 
one by Dr. W. J. Mutch, of New Haven, issued a few 
months ago, are the best books of the kind obtainable, 
(The Revell Company, New York, 10 cents.) 
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DO NOT SELL... | 
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4 em to protect, and 4 
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4 the Grete of work we manufactu : > 
4 be sold. We save you the profits that 
4 are added between the mauufacturer wel ‘ 
4 and the consumer, by selling direct to Ly 
you from our facte This has been our 4 
) method of selling for he ast twenty-seven cs 
pears, and we are toda argest u- 
rere of vehicles and harness in the world selling £2 
No. 48—Single Strap Col- direct to the user exclusively. We make 178stylesof 959 40 940 
ing our rent uty 
{ion Good as sells fo $16. E\khart Carrlage and Harness Mfg. Co.. W. B. Pratt, Seep Elkhart, indiana, 
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 BURPEE’S 
“Seeds that Grow” | © 


If you want to get the best seeds for your 
—— this year, you should send your ad- , 
ress on a postal card for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 


It is a bright new book, considered by intel- 
ligent planters everywhere “the Leading 
American Seed Catalogue.” You had better 
write to-day. Simply address 

Folding BURPEE, Philadelphia 
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shutters, are made of 
aluminum and load in 


&’°99 Models, high grade, 88 to $13 
Great factory sale, direct to rider. 
manywhere on approval; send us an 


daylight. $10.00 to EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
$17.50 . “i 2 talogues for us. We will give one Rider 
Agent in each town FREE USE of sample 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


wheel to ride and exhibit. 
fet ys. AT ONCE for Bargain List and our 
PECLAL OFFER. Address Dept. 118 L. 


IMEAD CYCLE CO.,5 Chicago. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. RES Print 
Mone y your own cards, cir- 
Wanted—a case of bad health that R'I-P-A'N°S cular, book, news- 


will not benefit. One gives relief. No matter 
what's the matter, one will do rou good, ~ pare 
may result if directions are followed. The 

ish pain, induce sleep, prolong life. Sold "Mt r 
drug stores, ten for five cents. Be sure to get the 
genuine. Don't be fooled by substitutes. Ten 
samples anda thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for five cents, forwarded to the 
Ripans Chemical Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


a. S. NORTH ROP 27 Cherry Street, New York 
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Illustrated builetin, samples. 


L & LEONARD. Dept. O, f N. Y, 


Satisfaction insure 
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or $18 printing 
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The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


the great remedy for Con- 
mer nt ENTONA stipation and Piles mailed to 
any address on application. 
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FREE. FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. Al}! orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer Suits,*5 


We have just received from abroad some entirely new 
styles in Suits and Skirts for summer wear. We have had 
these illustrated on a Supplement Sheet, which will be sent 
free, together with our Spring Catalogue and a choice collec- 
tion of samples of suitings, to the lady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. We make every garment to order, 
thus insuring that perfection of fit and finish which is not to 
be found in ready-made goods. fay all express charges. 

Our catalogue illustrates: 

New Designs in Summer Suits, $4 up. 
In Piqué, Crash, Cotton Covert Cloths, Duck, Linens, etc. 
Yachting and Outing Suits, $4 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $10 up. 
In All-wool Serges, Cheviots, Broadcloths, Covert Cloths, Venetians, etc. 
Extra Values in Duck, Pique, and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 


Lined with Percanne, well stiffened and bound with arderen made of Al. wool 
Cloths, Serges, Cheviots, etc., mn the latest effects. 


Special Values in Bicycle Suits in newest fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double-face materials. 
Our line of samples includes the newest materials, many of them bein 
exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. We also have a special line o 
black goods and fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with the great- 
est promptness ; a suit or skirt can be made in three days when necessary. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement, and Samples; you will get 
them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New Vork 
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R. WALLACE” 


is of unusual richness of design and finish, 
and has all the distinctive beauty and appearance 
of solid silver. It wears a lifetime 
The new patterns ** JOAN,” “ ASTORIA,” 
and “STUART” are extremely attractive. 
Our illustrated catalogue No. 75 H will help you 
to make your table beautiful. Sent on request. 
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R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 
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. GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Faster Time to the West 


The Boston and Albany Railroad an- 
nounces a revised schedule, commencing 
Sunday, April 29th, of a new and great] 
improved service between Boston and a 
Western points, and on faster time by 
several hours than has ever before been 
accomplished between Boston and Chi- 
cago, as well as other important Western 
cities. The enterprise that has brought 
about this accelerated service cannot be 
too highly commended. 

The famous Boston and Chicago Spe- 
cial, which has for nearly ten years per- 
formed the journey between these two 
cities every day in the year, will on and 
after that date {A oril 29th) leave at 10:45 
A.M. instead of 10:50, and arrive at Chicago 
the next morning at 11:50, thus making 
the run in twenty-six hours, actual run- 
ning time (allowing, the difference in time 
between the two cities, only twenty-five 
hours). The equipment’ of this train, 
by far the most perfect of any run by any 
road in New England, will consist of a 
library buffet smoker; two standard 
Pullman sleepers, Boston to Chicago; 
Pullman sleeper to St. Louis ; dining car, 
serving ail meals en route, and a beauti- 
fully upholstered day coach, with hi ~ 
back seats, Boston to Albany. Oneoft 
especially attractive features of this raie 
is that the entire route between Boston 
and Albany is traversed by daylight, en- 
abling passengers to enjoy the, exquisite 
scenery over t Hills. 

Train No. 17—the North Shore Special 
—wili leave Boston at 2:00 p.m. daily, with 
Pullman buttet sleeping cars, arriving at 
Detroit at 8:15 o’clock A.M., and Chicago 
at 4:00 p.m. the following day, twenty- 
seven hours, Boston to Chicago. 

In addition to these two unequaled 
trains, the two other trains to the West 
with through service to all 
important points, will continue running 
the same ae now ta | No. 23, leaving 
Boston at 3:30 P.M., No. 37, leaving 
Boston at 6:00 p.m 

The Boston and Albany roadbed is the 
smoothest and best of any in the United 
States, while the picturesque stone sta- 
tions which have been constructed at 
almost every town the entire length of its 
line are other attractive features of the 
trip. It has always been ‘he through } 4 
route for travel to the West, and with 
this improved service it cannot fail to be 
more popular than before. 


EUROPE 
EUROPE 


Series of high-class tours for the season, each 
one embracing the Paris Exposition. ‘Next 
party sails April 28th an ay or the 

fediterranean route, italy, Switzerland, 
France, and England, special party May ‘en 
>. S. rra.”” Nexts ailings June 2, 20, 
23, 30, and all through Several 
nearly filled so that early application 1s nec- 
essary. For itineraries and references, send to 

MRS. M. D. FRAZAR 
72 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


RIP? Send for “ Bicycling Notes for 
Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents in stamps. 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 


. S. Cestrian, 9,000 tons, sails May Ist, also 
une Ist. Ist cabin, $55, $60, and up, depend- 
ing on date. 


.F.O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents 
115 State St... Boston 


Europe 


Europe 


THE CAA FORD TOURS 


ial arGes leave for 
PARIS May. Fscorted 
and fours to all parts of the world. 


Independent steamer and rail- 
PASSION way tickets. Special induce- 
PLAY ments to clubs and societies. 
Illu strated itineraries free. 
ont Buiiding, Boston ; 220 way 
York City; 1011 Chestnut St., 
621 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


THE CRAWFORD 


Art Educational Tours 


To EUROPE, including the 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


Other general tours, yarious prices. Send 
for full descriptive circulars to W. S. Good- 
nough, Director of Art Instruction in pubs 
Schools, 267a Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARIS 1900.—S.S.Aller specially char- 
tered to sail June 27 to Cherbourg, South- 
ton,and Bremen; also St’rs City of Rome 
Nebraska, spec iali chartered, June 3) 

> Glasgow, for Paris Exposition, ¢ beram- 
mergau Passion Play, an our of Europe, 
booking now. Also 3% other S pn and Sum- 
mer Excursions be Europe. nd Party 
leaves Mch, 3, Apr. 8, June 2. Round the 


World Parties Sept Oct. 
F.C. CLARE, I iB I New York 


EXPOSITION. PASSION PLAY 
Our arrdngements for Paris 
LEISURE 


are are superior to. to others. 40 
he 


British 


Greece, Pye ain; Africa; 
Alps and yrenees. Our 
Circle” is the grand- 


ECONOMY our in Europe 


Bureau of University Travel, ithaca, N.Y. 
London & North Western Ry. 


Popuiar Tourist Line of ** Olde England.”’ 
Liverpool—4 hrs.—London 
Special Trains Liverpool, 
Riverside Stn., to London direct on arrival 
of steamers from America. 
Ches Leamington, Stratford-on-Avon, 


Boys’ Annual Summer Tour wety 


ers.”’ England, Scotland, the Continent, and 
Paris Exposition. Leave New York June 23, 
plambars- Amer. Line, returning about Sept. 
Address Mr. Epwin STANTON FieLp, 
MM. B., Lit E B., Cornwall-on- Hudson. 


EUROPE In the Surepean 


Address Miss GIL 
146 St. Ann’s Avenue, New York City. 


BAKER’S TOURS 


soiling June 2d. 2d 
July 3d and 28th KER’S 
POU RS, St., New York. 


il 20th and 


vacancies. uire ones, 462 Put- 
am Av... B ran our 
Areunt brooklyn. ise days,81,675 


+ EUROPEAN TOURS 


9th Year. Select parties. Terms 
reasonable. Conducted by Dr. & 
Mrs.H.S. Pame,Glens Falls, N.Y. 


ROPE —(l0th season). Ship sails 


tral St. School, Springfield 


HOTELS AND 


England 
ENGLAND, New 
tel, Matlock Bath.— 
A First-class Family Hotel. All modern 
improvements and every comfort, extensive 
an situated in most 
picturesque pet of the PEAK ¢ DER- 
and near to oe Had- 
don Hall, W ingfeld Manor, ard Dovedale. 


LONDON, 4 Emperor’s Gate, South Ken- 
sington. Board and residence with ev ery com- 
fort,3 min. walk from Gloucester Road station; 
near Park and Gardens. The Misses Douglas. 


AND. —(Comfortable 
board ing: house for Americans. Cen- 
tral, quiet. arly arrangements advisable. 
Mrs. S., 52 Torrington Square. 


XFORD.—Every home comfort. Close 
to Cathedral, principal Colleges and 
places of interest. Moderate terms. American 
ret. Mrs. Swift, Micklem Hall, Oxford, Eng. 


France 


A RIS.—Near the Exhibition. Pension 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. Private 
family house highly recommended for comfort 
by Americans and English. Terms moderate. 


Prin. 


Oxford. ‘English Lakes, Wales, Scotland, etc. 
don. (hold) Checked:-New York to Lon- 
Full information, Folders, Guides, etc. 
Season. Se- 
PLEASANT 
ties. Address Mrs. 
TOURS 502 Bedford Ave.., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A 
PA R IS PROTESTANT 
AN! 

n 

Address Dr. EROREES 
A63 nage book(illustrated)describingCathe- 
dral Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and 
Tennyson Districts, will be mailed for three- 
lland Royal Mail Route, 
only cae steamship line from England 
to Continental Europe, free. Great tern 


G. Wand, Gen | Agt, 852 Broadway, N. Y. 
M.A. CROSLEY. 
and has two his 
HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 
cent gam Circulars describing Harwich 
Hoo of Ho M: 
R’y of England, %2 ecadwer, New York. 


IXTH SEASON, small party, first 
class, “* Graf Waldersee ” June 3, Pala- 
tia’’ Aug. 20. Attractive itinera including 


Expos tion and Passion P ay. Ane 
all expenses. ten cays, we 
portynit or longer stay or in apes en 
travel. WHI TING. Prin. Dee 
Greenfield, Mass 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Parties small and selected 
Circulars on application. 


ARIS EX POSITION,1900.—Tours 

include: May 24, Germany, Passion Play, 
witzerland; June Christian Endeavor 
nvention, Lamont Passion Play,etc.; July 


12, London, | Switzerland, 
years rs’ SORT nce. For particu 
ONEYMAN’S _ PRI PATE 


Germany 


(Germany) 
Hotel de la cour de Bade 
Badischer Hof 
FASHIONABLE, First-CLass House. 


FREIBURG i. B. GERMANY 


Refined German home ; climate ; 
beautiful excursions ; of Schwarzwal 
terms moderate. Cu. M. me ‘Wallstrasse 2. 


Italy 


ELLAGIO, Lake of Como, Italy. 
Hotel Grande Bretagne. First-class: 
all modern comforts : 


Prop. 


situated ; 
large garden and park. A. ME 


Switzerland 
SWITZERLAND 


LAUSA 
Grand Hotel Riche-mont 
First-class. Splendidly situated. Patronized 
by Americans. Write for tariff and pamphiet. 


Hotel Euler, Bale, Switzerland 


‘DUNNING & SAWYER, 16Co - 
tional House, 14 Beacon St., Wooten, 


TOURS. 
511 Bowling Green Bidg., N. Y. City. 


Opp. Central Station. Electric light. Lift. 
xtensive grounds. Bucner-Durrer, Prop. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Switzerland 


ENEVA, Switzerland.— Family Pen- 
sion in quiet neighborhood, 15 minutes 
by electric tram from city. Close to Commune 
School. _ Excellent liberal table. Conven- 
iences. French the family language. English 
and German also spoken. Beautiful country 
with fine views of Mont Blanc. Address Dr. 
F. GY, “ Les Capucines,”’ Petit Sacon- 
nex, Geneva, Switzerland. Refers by per 
mission to Mr. N. T. Bacon, Peace Dale, 


Geneva, Switzerland.--English Pension 
Villa Albion. Large garden. Terms, ics. 5 
to7. Every information = attention. for 
cards, ref., etc., address R. F. Lonisthorpe. 


California 


HOTEL GREEN Pasadena 


ed. 400 beautiful conny rooms. 250 with 
Will open Nov. 22 Golf grounds. 
for Souvenrr. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Canada 
RIGHTWOOD SANITARIUM for 


Children, overlooking peerless Halifax 
Harbor. Especially adapted for the reception 
and care of delicate and semi-invalid children. 
(Ocean air and pine woods. Absolute freedom 
from dust and noise. Accommodation for 
mother or nurse. Send for circular. Miss 
BerTHa Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 


alifax, N. S.—Hazeldene House, 16 South 
St. Comfortable private hotel convenient 
location; terms $1.50-$2.00 per day, arrange- 
ment by week. Special terms until July Ist. 


‘TRATTON HOUSE, Port Carling, 
) Muskoka Lakes, Canada.— Most 
convenient and centrally situated point on 
the Lakes. Exclusively a Tourist House, 
comfortable and up-to-date ; baths; boating, 
fishing, etc. Cool and salubrious climate. 
Terms moderate. Apply Joun Fraser,Prop. 


CAPE HOUSE, QUEBEC 


CANADA.—Best locality. Rates $1. 50 per 
day. Special arrangements by week 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. H.M. Hitrcucocx. M.D. 


HAWKHURST 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
High altitude, pure water, perfect drainage, 
no malaria. (Otis passenger eievator. New 
sun parlor. Golfing. Booklet onapplication. 


Sen 


Health seekers, comfort seekers, rest and rec- 
Th seekers, all find their wishes gratified at 


e Wayside Inn 


The MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Open all the year. Iliustrated booklet tree. 


*? Norfolk, Conn. First- 
«Stevens class ; modern improve- 
ments. Highest R. R. Station in the State. 
Send for bookies. E.C. STEVENS, Prop. 


Maine 

VIEW ‘HOUSE, , Cam- 
den, Maine.— High elevation, grand 
views ot mountains, islands, and bay ; ; fine 
table and service, best mountain spring water 
perfect sanitation s Food boating, livery, ond 
olf. Open June Address Martinsville, 
County, Maine. 10; after, 

mden F. TIN, Prop. 


THE BEECHES 


PARIS HILL, ME. 
Sanitarium 


Highest village in Maine. Mountain scen- 
ery. No malaria. Open fires. Sunny rooms. 


Baths. Electricity. Dr. C. F. Hammonpn. 
he he Rockledge 
Open June Open July 2. 


Send for boo Ay N. Y. Office, 173 5th Ave. 
J. H. STACEY, Popham Beach, Me. 


New Modern Home 
for summer boarders. 
and in full view of Poland Spring 
ating, fishing. John S. Schellinger. 


POLAND, ME. 


Close b 


ouse. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DIRECT ROUTE IS BY THE 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from 
LINE 
at 2 P.M. every Tuesday an and | Friday, 


connecting at Yarmout 


train for all points in the Additional sailings during the summer months. 


For guide-books, descriptive folders, and other information address 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. (Limited) 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Masa. 


THE COOL, RESTFUL 


New Summerland 


uebec. A round trip unequaled in America, through matchless forest, mountain, river, and 
lake Scenery, down the majestic Saguenay by dayiight and back to the Fortress ¢ ‘ity, touching 
at all the beautiful seaside resorts on the Lower St. Law rence, with their chain ot commodious 
lotel Rover al, Lake St. John, has first-class accommodation for 300 guests. Apply 


Hoteis. 


in New Yorkto J. Alhson. Vandert bilt Ave. and 44th St 
St., and to ticket pa of all principal Cities. 


application. Avex. Harpy, Gen. F. & 


THE ROUTE TO THE 
FAR-FAMED SAGUENAY 
and the only rail route to the delightful : 
summer resorts and ening grounds north ep. 
of Quebec and to Lake St. Jobe and 7 
Chicoutimi. through the CANADIAN “ti 
ADIRONDACKS. Trains connect 
at Chicoutinn with Saguenay Steamers for 
Tadousac, Cacouna, Murray Bay, and 


No. 10 Wail St.. and No. 9 Pine 
A beautifully illustrated guide-book free on 
. J. G. Scort, Secy. & Mgr., Quebec, Can. 


Maine 


St. Aspinguid Hotel 


ME. Seashore and coun- 
Nearest surf etc. 
For booklet, address 5. PERK NS. 


New 


retired. 


The Lanes FARM. Pleasant. 


Summer hoardins highly rec- 
Chichester ommended. Has tele 
sanitary sewerage. G.W. LANs. 


aple Villa, Intervale, N. H.—Ideal lo- 
cation in the heart of W ite Mts. Health, 
rest, recreation; pine groves; large farm. 
Goll. Write for circular. Geo. E. Gale. Prop. 


New Jersey 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


GALEN HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
A Sanatorium A Hotel 


Comfortable, well appointed, homelike. 
Good service and fine table. Milder ciimate 
inland or the rite for 
booklet. F. L. IUNG. 


BABBITT MANSION 


Most charming spot in Sussex Co. ‘Spacious 
grounds; beautiful scenery; am Re R. 
service ; an ideal summer home. a open 
May to October. Address Mrs. Wm. Waiton. 


Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S SANATORIUM 


AKLINGTON HEIGHTS. MASS. 
(Near Boston). Thorouw nly equipped. Em- 
ploys all valuable methods. Experienced 
physicians. Booklet on application. 


» EDUCATIONano 
TREATMENT or 


EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 


AUBURNDALE SANATORIUM 
AUBURNDALE. MASS. _ 


Massachusetts 
Y CHMERE Seashore Cotta 


(Cape Cod), Harwich, Mass. ; turni 
homes ; wide piazzas, bathrooms, careful sam- 
tation; cool, healthful climate ; pure water 
by windmiils ; forest country directly on sea- 
shore; delightful bathing driving, soll, sailing, 
views ; no tramps; circ ular. }..71 St. 


JERUSALEM ROAD 


NORTH COHASSET, MASS. 
The location is one of the most desirable on 
the Massachusetts Bay. On the Atlantic side 
rocks washed by the ocean. Post Office ad- 
dress, Nantasket, Mass. S. R. Smuirn, Prop. 
Sunset Cot- 
Cod summer home. 
Sailin bath- 
ing. | eautiful 

The Misses CARRET, Osterville, Mass. 
” 
The “New Oakdene” im: 
rovements ; finest situation on Cape Ann; 
nished new. Ready for guests June 15. Ad- 
dress Mrs. J. ]. DEAN, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

New York 
Lodge 
SPECTACLE LAKES 
to Indian Carry Golf Links. Rates $12 to 
18 per week. Post-office, Axton, N. Y. 
ew York Office, 173 Fifth Avenue 
On Lake Placid Adirondacks 
OPEN JUNE 25th 

Engagements for roome "ee cottages are now 


of the road the ptazzas are directly over the 

tage, an ideal 

drives. Good wheeling. Golf links near by. 

road ocean view: will be finished and fur- 

Upper Saranac, one ha]f mile. Adjacent 
closing. Mrs HU Mer. 


WHITEFACE INN 
LAKE PLACID (Adirondacks), N. Y. 


Open June lat 
FINE GOLF. Addres 
EDWARD G RIFFITH. 2Wall S St. 


B Rocks, 
The Thorwald Mace. 


Within a minute’s walk from electric cars 
and beach; fine surf bathing; large, cool 
rooms with closets. Golf Links in rear of 
building. For booklet address 

Mrs. LUCY A. JACKMAN. 


DIRON DACKS. The Deer’sHead 
nn, Elizabethtown, N. Y¥.—De 
lightfully located, and one of the most attract- 
ive houses in the mountains. Opens early in 
May. Specially low rates for spring and 

early . booklet 
. FERRIS Proprictes 


— 
Agt 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


HOTEL 


ATLANTIC 


Modern in every detail. 


private baths. 


Directly on the Ocean front. 
cold sea water baths in the house. 
Books upon application. 


DENNIS 


CITY, N. J. 


Hot and 
Rooms single and en suite with 
JoserH H. BorTOon, Prop. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,500 feet elevation on Chesapeake and Ohio Ry. 


Hotel of the highest class, open all the year. 


n America. he 
(ne night’s ride from 
Washington. 


fine course of the Virginia Hot Springs Golf Club adjoins the 
New York in Pullman Compartment Cars. 
Eleven hours trom Cincinnati. 


Bathing establishment surpassin my other 
10te 
‘ight hours from 


Connections from Chicago and St. Louis. 


Excursion tickets on sale at principal ticket offices. 
FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 


New York 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
Treatment and special advantages. 


Address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 19. 


The GLEASON 
SANITARIUM 


REBUILT. Special advantages for winter. 
Steam heat. Elevator. Electric bells. Sun 
Parlor. All forms of paths, and 
massage. Dr. JO 
formerly of Warsaw Salt Baths, 
physician. _Write for booklet to 

E. B. Gleason, Proprietor. 


Come Here! 


STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health, rest, cx recreation. The appoint- 
ments of a firste¢lass hotel. Elevator, Steam, 
Suites with bath, Sun parlor and promenade on 
the roof. Elegant Turkish, Russian, Hydro- 
Electric, Mineral Water and all baths. eo. 
tricity in its various forms, Massage, etc. 
Croquet, Golf. Send for illustrated circular. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Willey House 


Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 


A uniform rate of $10.00 per week will be in 
force throughout June. Species emphasis 1s 
id on the immunity of the Willey House 
from black flies, gnats, and mosguitoes, 
Circulars and full information ey! mail from 
HARVEY WIL Propr. 


SARATOGA 


on North 
Superior 
pe ARR, 


when in search of 
a and rest for 
a body 


. For rates write ( Mrs.) i. D. 
Proprietor, Saratoga Springs, N. 


Pennsylvania 


The Walter Sanitarium 


Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. 
Open all the y Ail modern conven- 


rear 
‘ jences. Send for illustrated beoklet. 


Rhode Island 


Weekapaug Inn|p 


BUILT LAST YEAR 
Five Miles East of Watch Hill 
Will open June 18, $900. Surf bathing, in- 
land boating, and golf lin ks. For rates and 
particulars address F. C. BUFFUM, Pro- 
prietor, Westerly, R. I. 


Vermont 


HE ARLINGTON, Arlington, Vt. 
Situated in the beautiful Val ey of the 
Battenkil! of the Green, Mts. Six hours 
from New Y or Boston. Golf = fine 
drives: beautiful scenery ; 5 pure, clear water. 
KE avery thing to make a model summer home. 
70 miles of best trout fishing within radius of 
six miles of Hotel. Trout season opens May 
Ist. Send for circular. E. R. PELL. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


A NORTH GERMAN LADY, ex- 
perienced music-teacher (Graduate of Dres- 
den Conservatoire), who has been teachin 
both German and music in this country | 


abroad in private schools, would like to teach 


during summer in family or school. Excel- 
lent references. Address W. H., No. 1,794, 
care of The Outlook. 

SUGAR HILL, N. H.—Study or rec- 
reation for a limited number of boys for the 
summer with a Harvard Senior. An excellent 
opportunity for parents v —~ i Euro For 
circ and references ad TRED- 

-RIC W. HITCHINGS, % Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

EXPERIENCED TRAINED 
NURSE SPEAKING FRENCH and 
GERMAN FLUENTLY, and having 
traveled a great deal, would like to accom- 
pany party to Europe. Highest references. 
Address _N , care The Outlook. 

A.SMITH ‘COLLEGE STUDENT 
wishes work for the summer as tutor, gov- 
erness, caretaker of children, or companion, 
either at home trayering. References. 
Address E. de L., 27 High St., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

FOR RENT—A_ FURNISHED 
APA RIMENT ot ei ot rooms on Sth St., 
near Riverside Drive. w York. June to 
October. Exceptionally ma ol in finish and 
appointments. Fine elevator service. Cool 
and breezy. No. 1,800, care The Out ‘ook. 

CITY PASTOR wants small cottage for 
summer, furnished, within 150 miles of New 
York. Rent must moderate. Address 

, S38 West 43d Street, New York. 

LAKE GEORGE. — Small private 
family owning handsome summer residence 
nae like three quiet people to board for 
strictly first-class. 15, 243 
Broadway, New York City. 

DELIGHTFUL summer outing for two 
boys at Nantucket, Mass. Bathing, sailing, 
fishing, and laboratory for recreations in nat- 
ural history, all pe ersonally conducted. Ad- 
dress WM. F. ROBINSON, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A LADY OF SEVERAL YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE wishes a position to 
teach Latin. For references address Box 
114, New Haven, Conn. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


A LADY will act as companion or chap- 
eron to a hay-fever patient who fesres to 
eave the hay- to er district during 
References exchanged. Address Box 18 
Middletown, Delaware. 


WANTED-—After May 30, by college 
girl, whose native tongue =. ——— a posi- 
tion as pravelins companto gove 
for children. 1719 13th Street 
N. 4 LD). 


TENTH Outi ing for Bors in 
Keene Valley, Ad’k Mts. Very healthful and 
Lessons if desired. Circular. 

dhler, Prin, Class. Sch., Orange, N. | 


FLORIDA.—A good General Mercantile 
business for sale in southern part of Flori 
Fine healthful locality. Good living for wide- 

awake man. Address N., No. 1,740, Outlook. 


HOUSEREEPER.—A refined Ameri- 
can lady: of capability desires ition as 
housekeeper in a family or school. Address 

Avenue, New York City. 


A OUNG WOMAN, UNIVER. 
siry. STU DENT, desires position as use- 
ful companion to lad ady going abroad. Excel- 
lent references. Address No. 1,768, Outlook. 


WIDOW—-MIDDLE-AGED, 
DAUGHTER ENGLISH SFFt: 
ER. Companion or housekeeper. Experi- 
enced, capable. Address No. 1,799, Outlook. 


WANTED—A middle-aged woman to 
care for children, mend, and be Re generally use- 
ul in the household. Good home without 
heavy work. No. 1,798, care The Outlook. 

GERMAN LADY, teacher in first-class 
school, would like to teach during summer in 
amy or. or summer school in return for board. 

No. 1,638, care of The Out!ook. 

A YOUNG WOMAN accustomed to 
the care of children desires position as nur- 
sery governess. Has some kindergar- 
ten traning. References given. Address 
L. A. S., Box 35, West Rupert, Vt. 

KEEPER.—A lady of refinement wishes a 

osition. Best of references. ates T. F., 32 

emsen Ave., New Brunswick, 

CAMP 


WANTED—A 8U MMER 
OR COTTAGE, furnished, for house- 
keeping in the Adirondacks. Address C. (. 
PARSONS. Hempstead, L. I. 

A FRENCH TEACHER wishes to 
find an easy summer position. Reterences 
exchanged. Address L. B., No. 1,597, care of 
The Outlook. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


New York University 
SUMMER COURSES 


Sixth Year, July 0—August 17 
Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments. 
Ge for the session. University Heights com- 
apes the adv — of city and country. For 
Announcement dress MARSHALL 5S. 
Brown, University Heights, New York City. 


QUMMER HOME FORGIRLS fro 

> seven to sixteen years, at country schoo 
suburban to New York. Classes in French, 
Music, Modeling, and a. Studies, with 
free out-of- “aged life, including sea bathing, 


garing August. efer to Dr. 
Lyman Abbott # Rev. E. Hale. For 
terms and details inquire of ‘PRINCIPAL, 


No. 1,545, care of The Outlook. 


Summer School of Ornithology 


June 14th to August 2d, 1900 


Lectur Laborato and Field Work. 
Several ‘Hundred Live © Birds and the exten- 
sive collections of the Museum of Princeton 
University available for stu For circular 
address William E. D. Scott, Princeton, N. 


HOUSAND ISLANDS.—A Recre- 
ation School for Boys under fifteen. 
Tutor always Tuty- boys. St. Lawrence River 
guide. ng and rowing. Refers by per- 
mission ay Dr. yman Abbott. For terms an 
rticulars apply to Miss Lucy P. SKINNER, 
Te Lafayette Avenue, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


SUMMER 
OL, Weirs. N. H.—On the 
shore of the Lake. Courses for teachers and 


to for examinations. For particulars 


ess LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, Director. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE AND TO RENT 


CHOCORUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
White Mountains 


FOR SALE—A Desirable Summer 
Res 


idence, Farm of 50 acres—two-thir 
woodland with quaint. old-fashioned New 
house, stories high ; large barn ; 
house ~~, rm in ¢ order; wide 


piazza; shade and fruit trees. Excelient 
water and fine view of mts. Boston & Maine 
R. R. Four miles from West Ossipee Station ; 
two miles from Madison staglon, Telephone 
service within five minutes’ ress 

rs. M. T. Stone, 341 West Bed Ave. N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


Windham County, Conn. 

One mile from Willimantic Station. Ideal 
home for family with children, desiring to 
live in the country, with all the conveniences 
of a city house. Open fireplace in every room 
on the first floor; heated by steam; lighted 
with gas; city and spring water. Apply to 
CHARLES FIELD GRIFFEN & CO., 

2% East 42d Street, New York City. 


AN IDEAL SUMMER HOUSE 


The Executors of the Estate of the late Wm. 
H. Perry, of Bridgeport, have instructed us 
to offer at a sacrifice price the elegant 

3-Story, 15-Room Summer Cottage 
at EASTERN POINT, NEW LONDON, Conn. 
oy ee less than 2 years ago at a cost of 
Every modern improvement. Com- 
ede one of the finest views ot River and 
Sound. Beautiful grounds with unsurpassed 
location. Fullyfurnished. Plans and photos 
at our office, which will be mailed, for inspec- 
tion, on request. 
Any reasonable offer considered. 


Apply CH APMAN & MUCKLOW, 
8 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 


TO EXCHANGE 


Residence Lots on Staten Island for 
property in Southern California, Los An- 
geles preferred. CLARENCE LEE, 
133 —- Eastlake Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ENT for summer at 


WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


f hed cottage, nine bedrooms; water and 
bath: acres of land. Address M. 
MAIRS. 15 East 57th St., New York, N. 


For rent, tarnished, of ten rooms 


HIGHLANDS ‘of ‘the HUDSON 


Hardwood floors ; Srepiaces glectric lights ; 
t complete plumbing 
Box iV. on- Hudson. 


O RENT.—ll-room house; newly fur- 

nished throughout ; artesian water ; elec- 
tric lights; modern location 
choice. Write FRED. S. SHE ERD, 
Sup't Schools, Asbury Park. N. 4 


MASS.—Three Cot- 

s, tuily furnished, overloeking ocean ; 

kets ; 911-17 rooms ; bath; 
summer-house; stable; near hotels. ach 
olf, wheeling, shooting, sailing. $350, $: 
ASTMAN JOHNSON, 65 West 5 th 


A Cottage on Maine Coast 


fully furnished for housekeeping. Pent 
srate. For particulars app y to F. =.) 
ver Street, New Y 


SIASCONSET RAN 


To let, furnishe 
cottages for of 1900. creas 
D. LKER, Aurora, N. Y. 


furnished eleven- 
For Rent room house to rent for sum- 
mer season at Montclair, N. J. 
dress M. K.. No. 1.589. care The Qutlook. 


DELCRFIELD, MASS. 


Pleacant country house will be rented for 
summer, term etc., 

to WELLS CH 
% Fifth Ayenue, New Y ork City. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’ s»Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid, a ply to tlie’ Rea l 
Estate Agent at Saranac La 

WILLIAM ROBERTS. 


ee COTTAG E—On Tenth 

Avenue neas the Ocean; 12 rooms, 
deep piazzas on 3 sides; large “chambers : 
good water; iot 75 feet front, 150 feet deep ; 
allin grass; all in best order and furnished 
throughout. WILL BE “ee DD at a fair 
price; one-half cash, balance at 5 per cent. 
Apply_to SAMUEL 1 a BAILY, 48 East 
State Street, Trenton, N. 


Onteora in the Catskills 


A chance to rent at $500 a comfortable cot- 
e, seven Ooms ;, EXTENSIVE Views ; never 
before rented. Also a larger house at $650. 
FROTHINGHAM, 
1 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


OR SALE IN 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


A beautiful residence; large colonial house 
with extension, steam heat, and electric hght: 
large stable and barn, ice-house, cow-house, 
7% acres land, large shade trees, beautitu! 
lawn and roadways, vegetable and flower 
garden and fruit, all in fine condition: five 
minutes’ drive to station. Address Berkshire 
Hills, P.O. Box 184. Great Barrington, Mass. 


CAMP CARIBOU 


Summer Cottage Camp, Moose- 
head Lake, Maine.—On lake shore. 
opposite mountains. Large. Fully furnished. 
Occupied two summers. Six chambers. Spring. 
Private whart. Bathing beach. Splendid 
trout fishing (brook and ake), deer and par- 
tridge shooting. Daily mail. Through Puli- 
mans to Lake. References, photographs, and 
re. description on app lication. $250, season ; 

ber day, including ice and fuel. * 
, 63 Blackstone St... Boston. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Summer cottages, moderate rent; well 
furnished ; fronting lake and mountains ; 
unrivaied views; first-class bass and trout 
fishing ; boating and bathin Apply to 

JOS. A. NESMITH, Lowell, Mass. 


N AINE.— For Sale or To Rent. 
Nautilus Island, Castine. Me. 

37 acres, woodland, cleared fields, sheltered 

harbor, landing whart, rowboats. Furnished 
— 10 + fireplaces, bath, etc. 

veranda One of the most be autiful 

and | on the Maine Coast. 
Apply to M.S. WILLIAMS, Castine, Me. 


ry.O RENT.—From June 15 to Oct. 15, to 
family without children, thoroughly 
modern, newly furnished house; two bath- 


rooms, electric lig ht, ete.; ample Roynds. in 
LAWRENCE PARK. BRONXVIL 


I . (2 minutes from Grand (¢ ‘entral Sta- 

tion). Apply to OWNER, Room 7, % 

Broadway ; or Gramatan Inn, Bronxville. 
FOR SALE, in the village of 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


in the Berkshire Hills region,eight miles from 
Pittsfield over a newly macadamized road, 
summer residence house, barn, and one acre 
of land; near to spring and bath-houses. 
Write to I. SMAKT, Pittsfield, Mass. 


| ONTEORA-IN-THE-CATSKILLS | 


FOR SUMMER COTTAGES and 

rooms at Bear and Fox Inn apply to 

Miss LAWTON, Sec’y, 115 E. 23d St. 
> 


LAKE GEORGE 


TO LPT, T furnished cottage, 10 


rooms ; odge arn; ice; boats; spring: 
F. 5 Pineapple N. 
FOR RENT Fully furnished, from 


June Ist for summer, my 
house pear, Mountain Station, Orange. 1 
acres. Stable, garden, etc. Address STEPHEN 
A. ConpiIrT, Tremont Place. Orange, N. 


-| Near Morristown, New Jersey 


For sale, large country ete acres; cot- 
tage and outbuildings ; beautiful \ lew ; health- 
location ; half mile fro m a near 
golf grounds ; best piumbin 
LFRED E.mer N. 


Mi COTTAGES at Win- 

Mass,—f $350 and 
minutes from Bos 

TUCKER, Se hool St., Boston. 


SQUIRREL ISLAND, ME. 


Furnished Cottage To Let. Also lot for 
sale. Cottage $250 fartheseason. Inquire of 
Mrs. Freperic DanrortH, Gardiner. Me. 


QUMMER COTTAGES, beautifully !o- 
cated on Little Diamond Is land, Portland 
Harbor, near city: bathing, fishing, etc. 
Prices from $100 to £400, all furnished. Par- 
ticulars of A. M. SMITH, Portland, Me. 


ORRS ISLAND, MAINE 


To let. Large new house, wide piazza close to 
cliff. Never hot. Modern conveniences. $350. 


CHOCORUA, N. H. 


For sale or to let. Small old-fashioned house, 
large barn, about 3) acres of land. Fine view 
of i and mountain. $125. Rs houses 
furnished throughout. Apt 

P. Putnam, 63 M ‘St.. 


DIRON DACKS.— For sale, or to rent 
JA. for the season—Summer Cottage in Club 
Preserve, on beautiful lake shore. Fully fur- 
nished; hye bedrooms; large floored tent; 
detached kitchen with servants’ quarters; 
fine piazzas ; boathouse ; open camp; ice ; fuel; 
running spring water ; bathing beach; brook 
and lake trout fishing; deer and partridge 
shooting. For articulars address (Geo. Va 
Parkhurst, 40 White Building, Buffalo, N.Y 


ORANGE,N. J. 


rooms, modern improvements, fine . 
ood, W0-foot lot, three minutes to trolley, 
five minutes to Mountain Station. Built by 
owner for a home ; to be sold to settle estate. 
Price $8,500 Rev. EDWARD BR 
Executor, No.8 Lawn Ridge, Orange, N. 


RENT. “Camp Hill,” New 

W indsor.—A large, old- 8. house, 
some of the furniture colonial. High ground, 
view of Cornwali Bay and gap ot the Hud- 


Boston. 


A Cozy 
quae. 


son; garden made; apples, pears, peaches 
slums, apricots, grapes, small fruits of al 
Inquire of Mrs. 5. BE. Cz ) olin 


J. Caldwell, 162 St. john’s Place, 
N. Y. 


re 


IN DEERFIELD, MASS. 


A furnished house with twelve rooms to rent 
for the summer. Address Joun H. Stesesins. 


YOR SALE or to let for Summer.—Three 
furnished cottages; one Il, one 8, one 6 
rooms, first two with stables ; fine view ot har- 
bor and ocean. good mx , at Martinsville, 
Knox County, Maine. MARTIN, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Camps and Cottages 
A. D. STEVENSON, 18 WALL 8ST. 


s Island, Maine.--Two new cottages 

furnished, be: wutifully situated. Good 
water and drainage. Sanitary arrangements 
One at $250; one at $150. “Th he Wigwam.” 


WO COTTAGES at Weekapaue. R.I. 


6 miles east of Watch Hill. 
sea. Furnished 
etc Address 


F ronting 
Broad piazzas, coach houses, 


. H. Porrer, Westerly, R.I. 


‘AMP OSCEOLA, for Bors. I Lake 
Asquam, Holderness, 
refined summer camp for a limited te 
References: Le Baron R. Briggs, A.M., Dean 
of Harvard ollege ; Rev. ndicott abody, 
Head Master of Groton School: D. Aber- 
LL.D., Principal of Ww Aca- 
my. For information address Gero. P. 
1S Brewer St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The latest and best designs of 
Fireplace Mantels are made 
from Ornamental Brick in 
Colonial, Elizabethan, Empire, 


Old Vienna, and other styles. 
There is no other kind so suitable 
and good. Ours are charming 
—our customers say so. [hey 
look the best—last the longest— 
are the most artistic and pleasing—are not too costly. 
Any capable brickmason can set them up from our plans. 
Improve the decorative opportunities of the chimney- 
piece. It's money well spent. Our Sketch Book telis all 
about 59 designs of mantels costing from $12 upwards. 


Write for it. Write to-day. 
PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK Co. 
434 Liberty Square, ~ - Boston, Mass. 


Hundreds of thousands, all over the world, use Vapo- 
Cresolene. Do you? Creselene cures hooping 
Cough ever imm mately. 


Coids, Asthma and Catarrh cannot resist its healing 
virtues. I. N. Love, M. D., of 8t. Louis, says: “I have in- 


structed family under my direction tosecure it.” Mrs. 

Ballington Booth says: “I recommend that no family where 

there young children should be without it.” Anthony 

Comstock says: “Malignant in my house: 

t case recovered in two weeks; no 
re affec ’ Descriptive booklet with testimonials 

Bold by all 


ruggists. 
aVAPO-CRESOLENE co., | 180 Fulton St, NEW YORK. 


Sloane 


Have unrioaled facilities for taking 
entire charge of the 


Interior Decoration 
of Private Houses 


and are prepared to submit original de- 
signs in colors, make estimates, and give 
expert decorative suggestions. 

This department is in charge of prac- 
tical artists of great ability and is 
complete and comprehensive to a detail. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Broadway & 19th St 


NEW YORK 


Ralston 
Shoe 


MEN. 


The wonderful success of the Ralston Health Shoe is due to 
three things : our eoqmention ( of the needs of the human foot 
excellence of material use foot comfort, which is provided 
for in every pair; also the comeliness of style which appeals to 
the young man ’s fancy and the usiness man’s sense. e 
name “ Raiston Health Shoe” woven into all the pull straps 
and stamped on the bottom of every pair protects you from imi- 
tations. Our spring catalogue is now ready for mailing. /f’s /ree: 
i it tells you all about how to buy shoes and the care of the teet. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, Campeilo Mass. 
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